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DOCTRINE OF APPEALS. 


To the Editor of the Presbyterian. 


Rev. and dear brother—The Rowing article 
is addressed to the Editors of the Biblical Reper- 
tory, and was prepared for ineertion in their Re- 
view, and sent to them for that purpose early in 
May. They have refused to publish it, And I 
now respectfully request you to lay it before your 
readers, that they may examine both sides of a 
question so important, in which so many are in- 
terested, and on which the Assembly of 1839 acted 
with so much unanimity. Very truly yours, 


G, WINCHESTER. 
Natchez, June 22, 1840. 


To the Editors of the Biblical Repertory. 

Gentlemen—As you have, in a late = of 
your Review, connected my name, somewhat con- 
spicuously, with the *“‘ novel doctrine” of appeals, 
which was sanctioned by the Genera! Assembly of 
1839, in case of A. D. Metcalf and others; and as 
1 entirely coincide with you in opinion that * it is 
really a matter of importance,” | hope you will 
indulge me ev far as, to lay before your readers 
the following remarks, which are designed to re- 
move the difficulties you have named as connected 
with the doctrine in question, and to defend the 
doctrine itself from the objections alledged against 
it. 

_As you have held me up in the light of a father 
of the new opinion, you will pardon my paternal so- 
licitude in maintaining it against its adversaries. 

Although I think you have illogically argued 
the point,’ (and this departure fron: your geueral 
custom is tobe accounted for only by the fact that 

ou are on the wiong side of the question,) yet it 
is but, due to say that the Christian and courteous 
spirit with which you have conducted the argu- 
ment, is worthy of all praise and imitation. | 
trust | may be governed, in this discussion, by the 
same spirit, 

It was not my intention to have revived this 
debate, nor indeed to have participated in it to any 
— extent, but the conspicuousness which you 

ve given to my name in connexion with this 
question, the acknowledged importance of the sub- 
ject, and the supposed inconclusiveness of the ar- 
guments advanced in your Review of the Assem- 
bly of 1839, touching this point, have led me, and 
many of my brethren, to believe that I was called 
on once more to take up and examine the subject. 
Ihave accordingly done so; and as my convic- 
tions have been strengthened by reconsideration, 
I should have troubled you with this commu- 
nication much earlier, but for the occurrence of 
untoward circumstances. 

The Assembly of 1839, in the case of A. D. 
Metcalf and others, sustained with great unanim- 
ity, the doctrine that appeals can not lie, except in 
judicial cases. On page 440 of your Review for 
July 1839, you,state that“ the argument which has 
been applied to justify the denial of the right to 
appeal, except in judicial cases, applies in all its 
force to complaints.” Yeton the same page you 
declare that “ our New-school brethren have never 
brought forward a principle more completely sub- 
versive of Presbyterian government than the new 
doctrine, in its full extent, would certainly be.” 
It is‘carried to its full extent, as you afterwards 
show, when it is applied to Complaints and Refer- 
ences, to which you nevertheless think it is as ap- 
plicable, as to Appeals. 

Putting all these things together, it appears 
that the Assembly of 1839 have sanctioned, in your 
opinion, a principle more subversive of our eccle- 
siastical government, than any ever advanced by 
New-school men. If this be true, the fate of our 
Church is not yet decided, but still lies involved 
in the subject before us. 

This statement, we hope, is sufficient to secure a 
serious and candid examination of the arguments 
advanced on both sides of so important a question. 

You complain that lawyers are troublesome 
to our ecclesiastical bodies, because they often 
bring into them “ modes of thinking and reasoning 
borrowed from their previous pursuits, which are 
entirely ineppropriate to our system.” 

This may be true for aught | know, but it may 
be so for a very different reason from that assign- 
ed. If you mean to assert that the great princi- 
ples of jurispradence are not applicable to our 
system of Church government, 1 must beg leave 
to differ from you in opinion. They are appli- 
cable to all constitutions and governments, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, and to all bodies, whether 
legislative or judicial. And a knowledge of these 
principles can never disqualify any -one for parti- 
Civating in the exposition of written constitutions, 
nor in the administration of governinevt under 


em. 

Mere quibblers often entangle a question, and 
perplex the whole body, but a Jawyer is not neces- 
sarily a quibbler. An intelligent jurist hus fre- 
quently thrown light upon a dark and difficult 
point, by making distinctions, and applying prin- 
ciples derived from the science of law. 

Tie weight and importance of such men in ec- 
clesiastical bodies, both in Scotland and in this 
country, are frequently felt and acknowledged. | 
am not willing, theretore, that the reader should 
be prejudiced against the new opinion, as it is 
called, in the very outset, by representing it as 
the result of quibbling, or as “extracted by legal 
subilety from the technicalities of the constitu- 
tion.” 

_Our ecclesiastical constitution, like all other 
written articles, must be interpreted strictly; for 
if liberty be granted to one, to construe it agree- 
ably to what he supposes to have been the mean- 
ing of its original framers, or in accordance with 
what he believes ought to be its meaning, the saine 
liberty should be granted to all. Thus a variety 
of views would engender different and sometimes 
contradictory interpretations. If we forsake the 
obvious import of language, and resort to tradition, 
or expediency, the object of a written constitution 
is at once frustrated. The great advantage of a 
written_constitution is that it fixes and determines 
its true meaning with all attainable certainty, and 
does not leave those who are governed by it, to the 
conflicting interpretations which caprice, party- 
spirit, or expediency may suggest. 

We, asa Church, have a written constitution, 
drawn up, it would seem, with great care, and con- 
siderable precision. Its meaning must be gathered 
from the obvious and well known, and long estab- 


lished import of the language employed to convey | ba 


it, and not from the private views of individuals, 
nor from a practice which obtained prior to its 
adoptiun, WhenI consented to be governed by 
this constitution, it was not as understood by this 
man or that, nor as interpreted by a practice, how- 
ever ancient, which plainly militated against its 
Jetter and spirit. Such constructions of this in- 
strument, [ was not expected to have known, and 
it isnow too late to impose them upon me. This 
remark has not exclusive reference to the point 
before us, but is designed to illustrate the princi- 
ple of the strict interpretation of written articles. 
Let what I have frequently stated, be remem- 


bered, that the argument for confining appeals and 
complaints to judicial cases, is built upon the ob- 
vious meaning of our constitution. Here it must 
stand or fall. Ifthe constitution be wrong, let it 
be altered, and amended, but let us not do vio- 
lence to it by a construction drawn from tradition 
or previous practice. 

Much of the reasoning contained in your Re- 
view on this subject, is rom matter of fact to mat- 
ter of right, which ia illogical, unless we adopt the 
sentiment of the poet, _ 


“ Whatever is, is right.” 


Take the following as anexample. Afier giving 
Principal Hill’s definition of judicial power, which 
he says “appears in the infliction or removal of 
those censures which belong to a spiritual Society,” 
you assert that this definition is “far from bein 
complete.” What is the proof? Why—* A churc 
court often sits in a judicial capacity, without avy 
reference either to the infliction or removel of cen- 
sure.” And the case of A. D. Metcalf and others, 
is referred to ag testimony. It seems that in this 
case, the Assembly entertained and issued a con- 
plaint against a decision of the Synod of Virginia 
which was not judicial. Here the practice of the 
Assembly and the definition of Principal Hill are 
at varionce. You decide that Hili’s definition is 
incomplete because the practice of the Assembly 
goes beyond it. May net the Assembly have acted 
unconstitutionally ? This, you perceive, is the very 
point you are endeavouring to scttie. To make the 
practice of the Assembly decide upon the incom- 
pleteness of Hill’s definitiun, is not only to argue 
from matter of fact to matter of right, but is beg- 
ing the whole question, by taking for granted the 
very point in dispute, viz. whether the complaint 
could properly lie against the decision of the Sy- 
nod of Virginia, it not being a judicial decision. 

We at present give no opinion as to the com- 
pleteness or inconipleteness of Hili’s definition, 
which seems to make all judicial cases necessarily 
criminal; for much depends upon the provisions of 
the Constitution of the Scotch Church. 

The question before us, is not what ave judicial 
acts, but whether — and complaints can lie 
against any others, Your doctrine, as expr on 
page 433, is that “any kind of decision may be 
regularly brought up in each of the several ways 
specified above.” That is by Review, Appeal, 
Complaint, or Reference. The distinction be- 
tween legislative and judicial powers and acts 
is acknowledged, so that according to your view, 
appeals may lie against legislative acts. For ex- 
ainple, if a Presbytery should decide to set apart 
the first day of their session, for prayer and fasting, 
and make it a standing rule of the body, any one, 
judging that too much time would thereby be lost, 
has ~§ right of appealing from that decision to 
Syn 

it is moreover admitted on all hands, that ap- 
peals and complaints are judicial modes of process. 
Hence every decision trom which an appeal is 
taken must either be judicial in the court below, or 
become so by theeprocess in the court above. 


Thus on page 433, you say that “a case which 
is properly executive in one stage may become 
judicial in another stage of its progress.” This is 
a strange position. By what sort of magic does 
this metamorphosis take place? A legislative act 
is a legislative act for ever. And no process can 
make it any thingelse. You seem to have been 
driven to take this singular position, by the force 
of the argument, that an appeal is always a judi- 
cial process. And instead of relying upon the Con- 
stitution to sustain the position, you resort again 
to the practice of the Church, as if that were cer- 
tainly and always constitutional. You refer us for 
an example, to the case of the 5th Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia, which was divided by the 
Assembly’s Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
contrary to the wishes of the majority of the peo- 
ple, which was brought up to the Assembly by 
judicial process and adjudicated. Your inference 
is, “ this new doctrine therefore rests upon a very 
unstable basis.” Whether the practice of different 
Assemblies on which you rely, be more stable than 
the Constitution on which I lean in this argument, 
I leave the reader to judge. 

Our judicatories are not alone in being clothed 
with legislative and judicial powers. 

The Senate of the United States and the Sen- 
ates of most of the States wear this complex cha- 
racter. Art. 1. Sec. 3. § 6. of the Consti‘ution of 
the United States declares that “the Senate shall 
have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purp.se, they shall be on 
oath or affirmation.” How striking the coinci- 
dence between this provision and that in the 39th 
of our general rules tor judicatories. ‘“* Whenever 
a judicatory is about to sit in a judicial capacity, it 
shall be the duty of the Moderator solemnly to an- 
nounce from the chair, that the body is about to 
pass to the consideration of the business assigned 
‘or trial, and to enjoin on the members to recollect 
and regard their high character as judges of a 
Court of Jesus Christ, and the solewn duty in 
which they are about to act.” 

You have nearer home a still more striking ex- 
ample of the combination of the legislative and ju- 
dicial powers in one body, The Constitution of 
New Jersey, section 6, declares “That the Coun- 
cil shall have power to prepare bil!s to pass into 
laws, and have other like powers as the Assemb! 
and in all respects be a free and independent 
branch of the legislature of this colony, &c.” And 
section 9 declares “* That the Governor and Coun- 
cil (seven whereof shall be a quorum) be a Court 
of Appeals in the last resort, in all cases of law, as 
heretofore, &c.”’ 

Whatever coines before the Senate of the United 
States, or the Council of New Jersey, when sitting 
in a judicial capacity, must be judicial business. In 
that capacity they can not pass laws, nor as a mere 
legislative body can they try impeachments, or ad- 
judicate appeals. 

The division of a Presbytery is not a judicial 
sentence, yet the Assembly, sitting in its judicial 
capacity, divided the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
on an appeal from the Synod of Pinladelphia. 

flow does it happen that the same act is judicial 
in one body and not judicial in the other? Here is 
a confusion of character and power wholly un- 
countenanced by our Constitution, and yet it ne- 
cessarily resulte from permitting appeals to lie in- 
discriminately from al] kinds of acts and decisions. 


The Constitution of the United Statesas well as 
those of the States, draws a broad line of distinc- 
tion between judicial and legislative business. 
They never permit the one to interfere or be con- 
founded with the other, and that for wise reasons. 


Our Constitution makes the same distinction, 
but that exposition of it, which is deduced from the 
occasional practice of some of our judicatories con- 
founds them. In this confusion, legislative or ex- 
ecutive business becomes judicial, at the option of 
any one who chooses to complain; and I see not 
why judicial business may not, with the same pro- 
priety, becomes legislative. 

On page 436, where you admit that “an appeal 
or complaint is indeed a judicial process, ani 
hence referred to the jedicial committee, &c.”” you 
state that “this proves nothing as to the nature of 
the act appealed from,” because our Constitution 
“ provides that an appeal shall suspend the opera- 
tion of the decision appealed from, except it be a 
sentence of suspension, excommunication, or depo- 
sition,” which you contend is as much as to say 
‘except in judicial cases.” But this argument is 
upon the false assumption that in judicial 
cases there are no other decisions than those named 
above, than which nothing can be more erroneous. 
Those decisions which are arrested by an appeal 
are preliminary, such as relate to admissibi'ity of 
testimony, &c. and not final sentences. The lan- 
guage of the book is “ the necessary operation of an 
appeal is to suspend all further proceedings on the 
ground of the sentence appealed from.” Here it 
will be seen that “ further proceedings” are con- 
templated, which shows that the sentence arrested 
is preliminary to the final judgment, and relates to 
tie same case. The word “ sentence” ig sufficient 
to show that it relates to a judicial case, otherwise 


children in the use of language. 


arrested by appeal, as it is preliminary to the 
final sentence of deposition, &e. Yet you say on 
page 437 that “ suspension, excommunication, and 
deposition are the only sentences, worth naming, 
which our courts are competent to pass.” You are} 
certainly not unacquainted with the force and al- 
ternate 
cial process, and yet you seem to think they are 
not “ worth naming.” 


fessedly a judicial process, proves nothing as to the 


of a form of judicial proces for any other than judi- 


judicial cases; hence an appeal, being one of the 


act appealed froin. 


on appeal and complaint in our book, and he will 
at once see that they contemplate judicial cases 
alone. 
any other idea. 


judicial legislation, not by the assumption of the 


appeal to the Judicial Committee proves nothing as 
to the nature of the act appealed from. But I con- 
tend that this reference determines the act appeal- 
ed from to be judicial, otherwise a Judicicial Com- 


Read the 40th of the General Rules. 


(provided the number of members be sufficient to 
edmit of it without inconvenience,) who shall be 
called the Judicial Committee ; and whose duty it 
shall be to digest and arrange all the papers, &c.” 


Judicatory, where there is an accuser or prosecu- 
tor,” hence it is called * Judicial.” Can language 


* process” and an “ accuser” in any other than ju- 
dicial cases! 


case, and that it a properly go before th the Ju- 
dicial Committee ; for 


dical committee, and one of overtures, answering 


given in all papers relative to private causes, 


committee are given in overtures, that is, propost- 
tions from Synods, Presbyteries, or individual win- | 


of an old Jaw, or for any rezuiation or exercise of 
ecclesiastical authority which circumstances ap- 


to the committee of bills, but “ pspers relative to 
private causes,” while to the other is commiited 


ecclesiastical authority.” 


Now to which committee must all appeals be 
given in? 
“ Additional act for the Dis 
semblies, passed at Edinburgh, May 24, 1819, 
Sess. 4,”’ it is declared “that all appeals, com- 


the morning of the first Saturday of the Assem- 


given in, but as many neglected to hand them i» 
at an early day, great delay of business was thereby 
occasioned, 
private causes are judicial, we learn from Hill, 


“Counsel are heard at the bar of the Assembly, 


it is discussing overtures, which are matters of 
internal regulation.” 


logism. Only papers relative to private or judi- 
cial causes, are given into the Commi'tee of Bills, 
but all appeals are referred to the Committee of 


Y | cial causes. Q. E. D. 


the collections of Stevart of Pardovan. 


their Reviews, of declinutures, references, and 
appeals.” 


of judicial sentences alone. 


dependence and termination uf processes; or they 
are definitive, that is, they terminate prucesses.” 
The word “sentence” seems never to be used in 


uniformity we find that appeals were made from 
sentences,” 


should always be in laws and articles of govern- 
ment) the discipline and acts of the Church of 
Scotland, as well as our own Discipline, fully sus- 
tain the opinion we are defending. 


superiorem provecans.™ Again he says that ap- 
peals used to operate “only in the nature of pro- 


nounced by the Lords of Session, and not in the 
nature of suspensions. By the last article, cap. 5. 
act 11. Asseinbly 1707, an appeal being made by 
parties, should sist the execution of the sentence 
appealed from, only while the appeal is duly and 
diligently prosecute, and may thereby be determi- 
ned, otherwise not, &c.” 
bly 1648. Sess. 30, orders thus, that where the 
appeal afier sentence is not ready to be given in, 
the party shall protest for liberty to appeal,” &c. 


not engaged in determining what is judicial busi- 


yers, nor afraid to quote them and their maxims. He 
was probably onc himself, and was thus better quali- 
fied for drawing up his “collections and observa- 
tions.” Principal Hill thinks the great danger of in. 
justice in trials, arises from the want of legal know- 
ledge. He says “The strict observance of a known 
established mude of trial is peculiarly necessary in the 
jadicial proceedings of the Church, where sentences 
which affect the character and comfort of the parties, 
and which deprive a minister of his usefulness and his. 
freehold, are pronounced by large popular assemblies, 
the members of which, not being conversant in legal dis- 
cussion, are in danger of deciding from some strong p. 317. 
present impression.” —Hill on Judicial Power. : 


we must suppose that the framers of our book were 


The sentence of “ guilty” ie one that may be 


ring of preliminary decisions in a judi- 


Your position is that an appeal, though it is con- 


nature of the act appealed from. Whoever heard} 
cial cases? Principal Hill, under the head of Judi- 
cial Power, says “ One of the first objects to which 
the Church of Scotland turned her attention, ater 
the establishment of Presbyterian government at 
the Revolution, was the state of her judicial pro- 
ceedings ; and what is called the Form of Process, 
a code of laws which regulates the manner of comn- 
mencing, of conducting, and of terminating pro- 
cesses fur censure, was enacted by the Church in 
the year 1707.” 

hus it appears that the forms of process, being 
judicial in their nature, were enacted expressly for 


forms does and must determine the nature of the 


And let any one carefully read over the sections 


Their waguege cannot be reconciled with 
e say again, if our book be de- 
fective in this particular, let it be amended, not by 


powers which it fails to confer, but in the constitu- 
tional way. 
On page 436 you say that the reference of an 


mittee could have no cognizance over it. For what, 
let me a-k, is the Judicial Committee appointed ! 


“In all process before a judicatory, where there 
is an accuser, or prosecutor, it is expedient that 
there be a Committee of the Judicatory appointed 


This committee, you perceive, is appointed ex- 
pressly and solely tor cases of “ process before a 


be plainer than this? Can there possibly be a 
Nay, yeu must show that there may 
be a process and an accuser in every conceivable 


ou contend that appeals may 
lie against any kind of act or decision of a judica- 
tory. Ifthis is not “plain English” against your 
position, [ am at a loss to know what is. 

The testimony of Hill is vot les: conclusive in 
relation t» the Scotch Church. There they have 
two Committees, one of bills, answering to our ju- 


to ours of bills and overtures. 
“T'o the committee on bills,” says Hill, writing 
under the head of “General Assembly.” “ are 


which come from the inferior courts. Tothe other 


isters, fur a new law of the Church, for the repeal, 


pear to require.” 
Observe, if you please, that nothing is given in 


propositions “for any regulation or exercise of 
Here the judicial busi- 
ness is kept entirely distinct from every other. 


By an act of Assembly, entitled an 
‘ch of Business of As- 


plaints. or referencex, not presented to the Com- 
mi‘tee of Bills, at or before their third meeting on 


bly, shall be held as deserted and fallen from.” 
See Supplement to Church Laws, pp. 52, 53. 
To this committee, appeals liad always been 


Hence the act above quoted. That 
who uader the head of * General Assembly” says, 


when it is judging PRIVATE Causes, but not when 


We are now prepared for an old fa-hioned syl- 


Bills, ergo, all appeals are from private or jud? 


We have still further evidence respecting the 
principles and practice of the Scotch Church, in 
The Sth 
title of the 4th Book, treats of “ Sentences, and 


These are specified as the appropriate 
modes of reviewing sentences. And let any read 
the different sections of this 5th title, and he will 
be at once convinced that the author is speaking 
Indeed the very first 
paragraph of the title is sufficient proof. It reads 
thus—* Judicial sentences are either interlocu- 
tors, that is, a sentence intermediate between the 


the records of the Church of Scotland, except in 
reference to judicial cases. The usus loquendi 
determines its technical meaning. With equal 


And if there be any certainty or 
precision in the use of Janguage, (which there 


“ Appellatio” says Steuart in his collections, 
Bk. 4. Tit. 5. Sec. 10,“is by lawyers said to be 
‘ Iniquitatis sententie@ querula, a minore judice ad 


tests fur remeid of law against a sentence pro- 


Again. “The Assem- 


It should be kept distinctly in mind that we are 


* It scems that Steuart was not troubled by law. 


ness, except incidentally, so far as is necessary for 
elucidation, but whether appeals can properly lie 
from any other kind of business. Where personal 
rights are concerned, the case may wear a judicial! 
aspect. And the connexion of the Church of 


Scotland the state, in some instances involves 
the right®® party ina case that would not 
otherwise be judicial. But when the question de- 


cided in a lower judicatory, is one merely of opin- 
ion, or expediency, or when the legislative or ex- 
ecutive a€t, is one which the y bad a clear 
right to perform, and in performing it, adhered 
stric:ly to the constitution, and kept within their 
acknowledged powers, we say, when such are the 
questions decided, no tormof judicial process can 
carry them up to a superior court. That they may 
be carried up, there is no doubt, but it must be in 
another form. Every act of a lower judicatory can 
be reviewed by a superior. We are not at issue 
on this point. We differ simply as to the mode 
of review, whether it shall be by judicial process, 
when the case itself is not judicial, or by protest 
and review and control. You have taken the 
broad ground that every act of a lower judicatory 
may be reviewed by appeal. You have asserted 
that this ig in accordance with the principles and 
practice of the Scotch Church, and of the Reform- 
ed churches generally. 

As to the principles of the Scotch Church we have 
already seen from Hill, that the forms of process, 
of which appeal is one, were made expres-ly and 
exclusively fur judicial cases. He says that the 
Form of prétess is “ a code of laws which regulates 
the manner of commencing, of conducting, and of 
terminating processes for censure.” 

We have also seen that appeals are invariably 
referred to that Committee of the Assembly which 
has charge exclusively of judicial business. 

As to the practice of the Scotch Church, you 
have cited no cases, to disprove the opinion we ad- 
vocate, 

There is one classof cases in their practice which 
at first sight might appear to favour your view of 
the subject, but which really does not. I allude 
to cases arising out of the law of patronage. The 
Church of Scotland claims and exercises the right 
of refusing to induct a presentee, if there be just 
cause. In which case the presentee may appea! 
from the sentence of the Presbytery which refuses 
to ordain and install him. 

But it will at once be seen that the law of pa- 
tronage gives to this casea judicial character. The 
presentee, by the act of the patron becomes entitled 
to the stipend. Hill, under the head of judicial 
power, already quoted, speaks of “ sentences which 
deprive a minister of his usefulness and freehold.” 

Such a case may also become judicial because 
“at any time during the course of his (the presen- 
tee’s) trigls, they (the congregation) may give in- 
to the Presbytery a libel, charging him with immor- 
food uf conduct or unsounduess of doctrine.” See 

ill, 

The decision of the Presbytery in all such cases 
is called a sentence. 

That the settlement of a minister, under the law 
of patronage, is considered judicial business appears 
evidently from the following extract of a report 
made to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in 1835, by the Committee on the Form 
of Process. ‘This Committee was appointed * to 
take into consideration the subject of the mode in 
which trials of causes may be inost advantageous- 
ly c mducted. with a view to the due adininistration 
of justice,” The Com nittee recommend a eeries 
of resulutions for adoption. The first is “that all 
cases relative to the settlement of ministers, licens- 
ing probationers, or involving in any way questions 
of heresy or false doctrine; as alsoall cases with 
regard to schools, or other matters in which the 
Presbyteries” have a civil jurisdiction; should be 
excepted from the proposed regulations, and shall 
be determined as at present by the Presbyteries of 
the church, and be subject to the usual rules with 
regard to appeals to the superior Courts.” Sup. 
to Chh, laws, p p. 48, 49. 

The Commitiee then goon to propose a Com- 
mission to try cases of scandal, &c. 

You perceive that the Assembly regarded the 
settiement of ministers, &c. and cases involving 
heresy and false doctrine, as belonging to the same 
class, viz. judicial. 

t us now examine the principles and practice 
of the Reformed Church of France. In reading 
their discipline, and the records of their Synods we 
find that appeals were confined to judicial cases. 
The 10th Can. and chapter 8th of their discipline 
reads thus. “ For as much as divers persons, who, 
that they may decline or delay the effect of church 
censures, passed on them for their offences, do appeal 
from une ecclesiastical assembly unto another, yea 
and unto the National Synod also which is by this 
means more incuinbered about the decision of their 
matters than of any thing else: It is now ordered, 
that fur time to come, whatsoever differences may 
fill out within the precincts of any province shall be 
detinitely judged, and without appeal, by the Synod 
of that province, unless it be the case of suspension, 
or deposing of pastors, elders, and deacons, or the 
removal of pastors fiom one province unto another : 
Item, the changing of a church in one colloquy, 
and joining it unto another; as also whatsoever may 
concern the doctrine of the sacraments, or the 
whole body of our discipline. In all which cases 
there shall be a gradual process observed, till they 
come from the colloquy to the provincial, and from 
the provincial to the Notional Synod, that then and 
there it may receive its last and final judgment.” 

From this it appears that all the appeals which 
came before the Synod were in cases of church 
censure, These became numerous and trouble- 
sume : and to relieve themselves of this burden, the 
Synod confine their adjudication except in specifi- 
ed cases, to the inferior judicatory. 

‘T’he translation of a minister from one church to 
another is numbered among the specified exceptions. 
But tuis is a gudicial act in their discipline, as ap- 
pears from the record of a case tried before the 
Synod of Rochel in 1607. “ ‘The Consistory, and 
far greater part of the Church of Tonneias appealed 
froma judicial sentence given by their provincial 
Synod held at Nerac, fur that they had freed and 
discharged Mr. Francois de Monjoux, pastor of their 
church, from his ministry in it, and relation to it, 
and given him unto the Church of Bazas and its 
annexes, &c.* Mr. Monjoux was restored to the 
Church of Tonneias, and he and the provincial 
Synod were “ censured” for their precipitancy and 
chicanery.” The translation of a pastor is here 
called a * judicial sentence.” 

Of sinilar import to the above cited canon, we 
find a record in the proceedings of the Synod of 
Loudun, in 1659. “The province of the Isle of 
France informed this Synod, that the judgments 
given by provincial Synods, could not for a long 
time together be executed by reason of —— 
brought in against them, which occasioned very 
many and great troubles, and it is very needful 
that some care and course should be taken to reme- 
dy and prevent them. This Assembly reserving 
unto National Synods the cognizance of points of 
doctrine, of the sacrament, and of the whole body of 
our discipline, doth ordain that hereafter whereas a 
provincial Synod shaii have decreed the suspension 


one Synod shall be translated unto another, or that 
the pastor of one church sha]l be removed to ano- 
ther, or that he shall be separated, no matter how 
it be from his flock; in case an appeal be made 
from this judgment, that province which hath pro- 
nounced it, shall nominate two of the neighbouring 
provinces, and whose synods are nearest to be held, 
and shall give unto the appellant his choice of either 


of them to bring his appeal before it, which 


shall judge of the case till further order.” “ For 
in all other matters undetermined by our discipline, 
the judgments of those synods shall be of full and 
absolute authority; nor shall there be any appeal 
admitted from them within their precincts. 


* 1 Quick’s Synodicon, p. 282. See also a case on 
+ 2 Quick’s Synodicon, pp. 561, 562. 


From this record it appears that appeals were 
admitted only in judicial cases, fur none others are 
alluded to. And they are expressly confined to 
the cases specified, which are all judicial. The 
above cited order does not go to destn'y or impair 
the rigli€ of the National Synod to review the 
proceedings of the provincial, but only to say that 
nuthing but judicial business shal! come up by ap- 
peal. For chap. 8. Can. 9 of their discipline says 
that “ whatever hath been decreed by provincial 
Synods for the government of the charches in their 
province, shall be brought up unto the National 
Synod.” The National Synod expressly reserves 
to itself “cognizance of the whole body of the 
discipline,” and will, therefore, take care that the 
provincial Synods observe the constitution of the 
Church, 

Agrecably to the canon and order already quo- 
ted, the National Synods frequently dismissed ap- 
peals because the provincial Synod had fina! juris- 
diction. Whereas in judicial cases, the appeal 
was heard. “ The church of Val Francesque ap- 
pealed to the Synod of Tonneins, from the Synod 
of Sevennes, because it granted unto the Quarter 
of St. Romans that the Lord’s supper should be 
celebrated amongst them upon a Sabbath day: but 
this appeal of theirs was declared null, for that 
its contents was of the nature of those things 
which might be finally determined in the Synod 
of their province,”* Here we see that the appeal 
was declared null, because of the nature of the 
decision appealed from. It was not a judicial 
case, but one against which no appeal could lie. 
Thus we see thatthe French church did not al- 
low “every kind of decision to be carried up by 
appeal.” 

In the proceedings of the Synod of Gergeau, is 
the following record. 

“ The appeal of the church of Chaume from the 
Synod of Poictou was not admitted, because the 
matter in debate between them is of the nature of 
those things which ought to be determined in their 
own province.”"t Here again the appeal was re- 
jected, because the nature of the cise would not 
admit of appeal. How, then, can it be affirmed 
that the Reformed churches admitted appeals from 
“every kind of decision?” The Synod of Alez, 
out of 64 appeals, rejected several on the ground 
just stated. See also the 15th appeal before the 
Synod of Maixant.{ 

The restriction of appeals to certain cases, is 
based upon the principle that the inferior judica- 
tories have, within certain limits, ful] and absolute 
jurisdiction. The Presbyteries, for example, re- 
tain all the powers and jurisdiction, which they 
have not surrendered in the compact; and the 
Synods cannot be deprived of the jurisdiction 
with which the Presbyterfes have clothed them, 
without a change in the constitution. In the 
American church, the Presbyteries are the source 
of power, and of course with them rests all that 
is not-surrendered. In Scotland, the General As- 
sembly is the source of power, and stil] retains all 
that is not delegated to the inferior judicatories. 
Church Sessions, with us, have full jurisdiction in 
the admission of members to communion. The 
Presbyteries have similar jurisdiction in receiv- 
ing and ordaining ministers, and organizing 
churches within their bounds, &c. But if any 
act of a lower judicatory may be made the sub- 
ject of judicial process, and a superior court, while 
all the members of the inferior are out of the 
house by operation of the process, may decide for 
them and against their declared wil!, a question of 
mere opinion and expediency, over which the con- 
stitution has given them full jurisdiction, then we 
ask, what are the inferior courts but su many petty 
dependencies, clothed with the name of power, 
but having none? For whatever they do may be 
undone, even where no breach of constitution is 
alledged, and where they have kept strictly within 
their jurisdiction, and where no injustice or injury 
is done to any one, but simply because the supe- 
rior court differs from them in opinion: and all 
this, too, without the lower judicatory being per- 
mitted to vote on the question. 

For example the Synod, to whom no authority 
'o organize churches is given, may set aside on an 
appeal, the whole authority of the Presbytery in 
the matter, and in their stead organize a church 
in the bosom of a Presbytery, without its consent, 
without even the privilege of dissent or protest 
(there being coupled with the right to vote) and 
contrary to their solemn and expressed judgment. 
We ask, does not this destroy the independency 
and the jurisdiction of Presbyteries, the very 
svurce of all power? They have never surren- 
dered the rightto any other judicatory, if coming 
into their bounds and organizing churches against 
their will and judgment, and without their voice. 
Yet they are responsible to the Synod for a due 
observance of the constitution. Even the right of 
appeal in judicial casesis not inherent, but is ex- 


pressly granted for wise reasons, founded in the 


fallibility of human judgment, our liability to pre- 
judice, and the prime importance and value of re- 
putation and usefulness. But the right of appeal 
has not been granted in cases where the lower ju- 
dicatories have reserved full jurisdiction.. The 
French churches, as we have seen, found it ne- 
cessary to act upon this principle, for the right of 
indiscriminate appeal was tying up their hands, 
destroying their authority, and depriving their de- 
cisions of all force, even in judicial cases. Now 
this restriction of the right of appeal, you say on 
page 441 of your Review, “is inconsistent with 
the radical principles of Presbyterianism, and its 
full operation effectually subverts our whole form 
of government.” Of course then, it must be es- 
sential to Presbyterianism that every decision be 
allowed to go up to the highest court by appeal. 
But the French church confines appeals to certain 
specified cases, and yet on good authority we as- 
sert that she wasa genuine Presbyterian church. 
Dr. Hodge, in his history of the Presbyterian 
Church, part [. p. 16, says, “* They (the French 
churches) were, however, rigidly Calvinistic, and 
strictly Presbyterian.” On page 12 of his history, 
Dr. Hodge says, ** With regard to Church order, 
it is contended that our Church adopted from the 
beginning, and has ever continued to exercise 
that form of governirent which had been previous- 
ly adopted in Scand, Ireland, Holland, and 
among the gets of France. This system 
was every where, in all its distinctive and essen- 
tial features; the same.” “When it is said that 
we sdopted the Scottish system, the expression is 
used in its ordinary and proper acceptation. When 
two countries or two churches are said to have the 
same system of government it is not implied that 
they have the same laws in all their details. We, 
for example, have some rules about the reception 
of foreign ministers, the forms of process, statisti- 
cal reports, &c. which are peculiar to ourselves. 
The Church of Scotland has a multitude of rules 
relating to tithes, patronage, &c. which arise out 
of its peculiar circumstances. So, also, the French 
churches have rules about schools and colleges 
which may not be dound in the Scottish books, 
Still the Church of Scotland considers itself as 
adopting the same system of discipline asthe Pro- 
testants of France.” pp. 12, 13, 14. 

Here we are told that we gay consistently “ have 
the same system of government,” and that “ this 
system is every where, in all its distinctive and 
essential features, the same,” and yet that we may 
have different ‘‘laws,” and different “forms of 
process.” Now suppose it be true that the Scotch 
discipline and the French discipline allow appeals 
in all cases, and yet that we choose to adopt a dif- 
ferent mode of redress in all cases not judicial, and 
confine the “forms of process” to judicial cases, 
do we thereby forfeit or destroy our Presbyte- 
rianism ? 

You say on page 441 of your Review, that “ the 
fact that we have been going on in accordance 
with the usage of all other Presbyterian bodies, 
for an handreJ and twenty years, interpreting and 
administering our constitution in a certain way, is 
answer enough to any man, who comes forward 
with a new doctrine, extracted by legal subtlety 


* 1 Quick's Synodicon p. 403. 


+ Ibid. p. 214. 
$ 1 Quick's Synodicon, p. 320. 


from tne tecunicaiities of the constitution.” Not- 
withstanding the intenseness of this declaration, I 
am disposed to doubt its accuracy. Such a fact, 
even were it true, might be “ answer enough” for 
those who have no better one to give. I do not 
set. if we adopt different “ forms of process” (as 
Dr. Hodge in his history, says we consistently 
may) from those in use in other Presbyterian 
churches, and confine judicial modes of process to 
judicial cases, and other modes to other cases, that 
we thereby “ subvert the fundamental principles of 
Presbyterianism,” as you say would be the opera- 
tion of the new doctrine,* even if the practice of 
other churches be otherwise. 

From a careful examination of the proceedings 
of the Synod of the French Reformed church, it 
appears that all the appeals entertained - them, 
were from decisions in judicial cases. Many of 
these cases were made judicial by those rules 
which their peculiar circumstances led them to 
adopt, and which relate to the translation of pas- 
tors, the payment of stipends, &c. We have al- 
ready seen that the translation of a pastor is called 
a “judicial sentence.” We may see still more 
clearly how cases under the French discipline may 
assume the judicial character, by reference to 
chap. 8. Can. 5. “Those churches which refuse 
means unto their ministers for their appearance at 
Colloquies and Synods, shall be admonished of this 
their duty, that they exhibit to them; and in case 
of failure in it, so that ministers are enforced to 
come unto them upon their own charges, after two 
or three admonitions, they shall be deprived of 
their ministry, and the charges of those minieters 
shall be defrayed by those churches unto which 
they are sent, and in which they now serve; 
saving always their power of prosecuting that un- 
grateful church; which prosecution shall be ma- 
naged a to the judgment and direction of 
the provincial Synod.” From the seatence of the 
provincial synods in these prosecutions, appeale 
are frequently made to the National Synod. But 
they are evidently judicial cases. - 

Agreeably to the discipline Chap. I. Can. 39, as 
amended by the Synod of Rochel,f if a church fail 
to support their pastor comfortably, he may be re- 
moved from them, and the colloquy or Synod may 
“censure those ungrateful people even with ex- 
communication.” And Can. 40, of the same chapter 
says, “Jn that trial and judgment which shall be 
passed upon a people’s ingratitude at the complaint 
of a minister, all circumstances shall be prudently 
considered, and special regard shall be had unto 
the poverty of the church, and of the plaintiff’s 
estate, that so they may use those means which 
will be most likely to promote the glory of God, 
the edification of his Church, and the honour of 
the ministry.” 

The terms “excommunication,” “trial,” and 
« plaintiff,” all show that the case is judicial. 

By a resolution of the Synod of Figeac, it is de- 
clared that “ the censure incurred and merited by 
the ungrateful members of particular churches 
shall be inflicted on them by their own consistories 
according to our discipline.”} 

The Synod of Montauban also declared, * Foras- 
much as much as the ingratitude of divers persons, 
in not contributing to their minister’s subsistence, 
is more notorious than ever, and that this crying 
sin threatens the churches with a total dissipation, 
after mature deliberation, we do decree, that in 
case these ungrateful wretches having been seve 
ral times adinonished by their consistory do persist 
obstinately in this their sin, their cunsistory shall 
deprive them of communion with the Church in 
the sacraments.”} 

That these cases were considered judicial we 
learn from the following Synod of Rochel. “ The 
appeal of the church of Nage and its annexes, 
about what isowing unto their late pastor, Monsieur 
Terrond, was dismissed over to the provincial Sy- 
nod of Lower Languedoc, who by their judicial 
sentence shall put a final period unto that contro- 
versy.”” || 

Enough has now been said to show that the 
many appeals before the Synods of the French 
Church, in relation to money matters, &c. were 
from “ judicial sentences.” 

The rigour of the French discipline, and the free | 
use that was made of church censures, made ne- 
cessary, perhaps, by peculiar circumstances, to- 
gether with the absolute control which the pro- 
vincial Synods exercised over the location and 
settlement of ministers, and the consequent pro- 
priety which the churches claimed in their pastors, 
loaning them occasionally to those vacant, and 
again suing for them before the proper judicatory, 
if unduly detained; these peculiarities of the 
French discipline, and others that might be named, 
often imparted to cases a judicial character, which 
they would not otherwise possess. e have al- 
ready made a similar rema:k in reference to the 
peculiarities of the Scotch discipline. So that the 
practice of these churches can not be considered 
entirely analogous to ours. The analogy, however, 
holds good as to the single point under discussion, 
viz. that appeals can lie only in judicial cases, but 
not as to the question, what are judicial cases? 
For what is judicial with them, may be executive 
or legislative with us. Hence, their practice can 
never determine what are not judicial cases under 
our discipline. But it does fully determine that 
under their own respective systems, appeals can 
lie only from such decisions as those systems make 
judicial ; which is al] that we contend for. 

On page 431 of your Review, you admit that 
our courts “ include within themselves legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers. Yet this division 
is in a great measure arbitrary.” If this division 
be arbitrary with us, it may be so with the churcives 
above referred to. And in the exercise of their 
arbitrary power, they have made some cases judi- 
cial, which with us would be otherwise. 

Besides the practice of the Scotch Church, and 
that of the Reformed churches on the Continent, 
you rely upon the practice of our own Church up 
to the Assembly of 1839. It is singularly unfortu- 
nate that this Assembly should be the first to be re- 
jected as an incompetent witness to the true mean- 
ing of our Constitution. 

That was the trne Constitutional and expurgated 
Assembly; one of the wisest, gravest, and most 
thoroughly Presbyterian bodies that ever sat in 
this country. It was the first fruit of the recent 
reformation, and was composed of the tried and 
firm adherents to our admirable system. 

On page 441 of your Review, you say that the 
fact that “this (new) doctrine is at variance with 
the undeviating practice of our own Church,” “ is 
of itself a fatal objection.” The fallacy of your 
whole argument founded on the practice of the 
Church is here. You overlook the fact that prac- 
tice is authority only where the statute or Consti- 
tution is silent or obscure. On the other hand, no 
practice, however ancient or uniform, can possibly 
annul a statute. This principle you admit in so 
many words. On page 441 you say that “ usage is 
not of authority in opposition to a written Constitu- 
tion.” Yet on the same page, you overlook this priu- 
ciple when you say that “ usage,” “ for a hundred 
and twenty years” “is answer enough to any 
man,” &c. If it be a practice obviously adverse to 
the statute, the longer it has continued, the stronger 
the reason for discontjnuing it, unless the antiquity 
of error converts # into truth: and unless the 
longer a man has acted in violation of the law, the 
less reason there is for conforming to it. We ap- 
prehend that the unconstitutionality of a practice 
is “a fatal objection” to its continuance. And this, 
you may remember, was the very argument urged 
in favour of the abrogation of the famous plan of 
union. You are now using the New-school argu- 
ment, that practice is sufficient authority. The 
plan of union wes obviously unconstitutional, and 
no length of continuance could possibly make it 
otherwise. And the adoption of this measure 
plainly shows that we can not safely rely upon the 
practice of the Chureh for a correct interpretation 
of the Constitution. Now, even if a solemn enact- 
men!, contrary to the Constitution, be void a6 in- 


# See your Review, p. 439. 
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ttio, and ought to b2 di~carded, much 
@ mere practice, contrary to the 
discontinued. 

Your chief reliance on the prsetige of th 
is an implied concession that you can not be sus 
tained by the language of the constitution. And 
as the General Assembly is incompetent by reso- 
lution to change the Constitution, neither is it e:n- 
powered to-do it-virtoally by practice 

.. This ts one of. your arguments against the plan 
of union, advanced in your Review of the Assein- 
bly of 1837, -p. 421. You say that the plan of union 
“was. adopted. by the General As-embly, a body 
which hes no suthority to alter or suspend one o 
the least of our Constitutional provisions.”"* Now, 
the forms of process are not “ the least of our Con- 
stitutional provisions:” and we contend that no 
practice of the Assembly can“ alter ur suspend” 


In r first article on “New Ecclesiastical] 
Law,” you eay that “in deciding what is law in 
an ecclesiastical body, if we can find out what has 
been its long and uniform practice, the question is 
answered. in Church, as well as in State, there is 
common as. well as a statute law.” { Now look at 
the argument of the New-schoo] minority of the 
Assembly of 1837, contained in their protest against 
the abrogation of the plan of union. They say 
“ the following facts are undeniable, viz: 1. That 
the plan of union, now declared to be unconstitu. 
tional, was formed Twenty years before the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church. 2..That this plan, at the time of the 
adoption of the itution, was in full and effi- 
cient operation, and of acknowledged authority as 
recognized and respected, in numerous precedents 
in the doings of the General Assembly from year 
to year; and 4, That for stxTEEN YEARS since the 
adoption of this Constitution, it has been regarded of 
authority with any act whatever to which the 

neral Assembly is constitutionally competent.” 

Here is the full force of your argument founded 
on the practice or common law of the Church. 
Yet, when urged against the abrogation of the 
plan of union, it no weight with you. And 
why? Because the plan of union was adopted in 
violation of the plain Jetter of the Constitution. 
But the admission of appeals in cases not judicial, 
is not Jess repugnant to its provisions. 

If long practice is no argument against its dis- 
continuance, even where that discontinuance affects 
rights and interests which have accrued under it, 
much less is it an argument against discontinuance 
where no interests whatever are involved, 

The plan of union was abrogated not merely be- 
cause it was working injury to the Church, but 
because it was repugnant to the Constitution. 
Hence the Assembly decided the plan to be void 
ab initio,and proceeded to declare that the churches 
and judicatories which it had brought into existence 
are not, and never were of right, connected with 
the Presbyterian Church. This act, then, was 
carrying out the principle of strict interpretation, 
against a long and adverse practice. And this prin- 
ciple is in accordance with the spirit of the Refor- 
mation through which our Church has just passed. 
A strict interpretation of our doctrinal standards 
leads to the exclusion of heresy, a strict interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution led to the abrogation of the 
plan of union, and a strict interpretation of the 
forms of process led the Assembly of 3839 to de- 
clare that appeals can lie only in judicial cases. 
All this is the operation of the same spirit of re- 
form. The principle of liberal interpretation is too 
easily and too often abused, and leads to diversity, 
uncertainty, confusion, and error, and is therefore 
unsafe. On page 441 you say that “stability is 
one of the primary requisites of good government.” 
Bat atability grows out of strict interpretation. 

You are arguing against a strict interpretation 
when you say on page 429 that “it would bea 
hard case if a party, suffering under a grievous 
wrong, should be turned away from the bar of our 
highest judicatory, merely on the ground that he 
had mistaken the nature ofhisremedy.” But your 
sympathy extends to but one party. The consti- 
tution secures rights and privileges to both parties 
in litigation. A prosecutor has a right to require 
the judicatory to adhere to the Constitution, for his 
own character and usefulness are at stake, and if 
one departure from the Constitution be allowed, in 
favour of the accused, why may not another, and 
another, till all its provisions are set aside. I[ well 
remember that the Synod of Philadelphia thought 
it “a hard case,” when the Assembly, reaching 
over their heads, and by operation of a complaint 
stopping their mouths, organized an unconstitution- 
al body, to be the nurse of heresy in her very 
bosom, and on pain of censure, required the Synod 
to receive and cherish it as a lawful Presbytery. 
The Assembly acted unconstitutionally in adopting 
a “ judicial process,” for the purpose of erecting a 
Presbytery,‘as well as in usurping an authority 
which belongs exclusively to Synods. 

It isa “hard case” if any individual member, 
may prevent an inferiur judicatory from doing their 
proper business, by appealing or complaining against 
“every act” they perform. By doing so, the supe- 
rior judicatory is made to do the business of the in- 
ferior, and to do it often in a way which the infe- 
ror judicatory can not approve. 

The “ hard case,” however, which you suppose, 
would not bey occur, if it became the settled 
interpretation of the book, that forms of process are 
for judicial cases only. 

But suppose a man under sentence, should “ mis- 
take his remedy” by appeal, and simply trust to the 
review and control of the superior judicarory. He 
might thereby have his case called up and reviewed, 
but not hig sentence reversed, for “ no judicial de- 
cision of a judicatory shall be reversed. unless it 
be regularly brought up by appeal or complaint.” 
Now, although it would be a hard case, if it should 
appear that he was innocent, yet would you pro- 
ceed in direct violation of the book to reverse the 
decision? The man could blame no one but him- 
self. And to violate the Constitution in order to 
relieve hard cases, is only increasing their number, 
by virtually abolishing the Constitution altogether. 
The experience of civil courts has long settled it 
as upon the whole a safe and wise principle that 
ifa man mistakes his remedy, he must suffer the 
consequences. It is much better in such cases that 
the man should suffer, than that the Constitution 
should be violated, for then all suffera common in- 
jury. Their protection against injury ard injustice 
is rendered unsafe, and their confidence of security 
is shaken. 

The only protection which minorities have against 
misrule and tyranny, is the Constitution, strictly 
interpreted. The fullowing section in Jefferson's 
manual, on the importance of rules, is pertinent to 
the matter in hand, and is the result of long and 
varied experience. 

«“ Mr, Onslow, the ablest among the speakers of 
the House of Commons, used to say, ‘ it was a max- 
im he had often heard when he was a young man, 
from old and experienced members, that nothing 
tended more to throw power into the hands of ad- 
ministration and those who acted with the majority 
of the House of Commons, than a neglect of, or de- 
parture from, the rules of preceeding: that these 
forms, as instituted by our ancestors, operated as 
a check, and control, on the actions of the majority, 
and that they were, in many instances, a shelter} 
and protection to the minority against the at'empts 
of power,” So far the maxim is certainly true, and 
is founded in good sense, that as it is always in the 
power of the majority, by their numbers, to stop 
any improper measures proposed on the part of their 
opponents, the only weapons by which the minority 
can defend themselves against similar attempts 
from those in power, are the forms and rules of pro- 
ceeding, which have been adopted asthey were 
found necessary from time to time, and are become 
the law of the House; by a strict adherence to which, 
the weaker party can only be protected from those 
irregularities and abuses, which these forms were 
intended to check, and which the wantonness of 


successful majorities.” 2 Hats. 171-2. 

And whether these forms be in all cases the 
most rational or not, is really not of so great impor- 
tance. It ismuch more material that there should be 
a rule to go by, than what that rule is; that there 
may be an uniformity of proceeding in business, not 
subject to the caprice of the speaker, or captious- 
ness of members. 

It is very material that order, decency and regu- 
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of similar cases there is no redress, if the right & 
complain and appeal is to be confined to judiciar 
cases.” If this were true, it would be a strong 
argument for altering and amending the Constitu- 
tion, but nt agninst our interpretation of it as it 
now stands. And doubtless this argument hae made 
a deep impression on the minds of those who have 
not considered that the Constitution has made ample 
pruvision fur reviewing all possible cases. The only 
question befure us is as to the mode of redress. 

Under the head of “* Review and Cortro!,” the 
Constitu'ion says “ it is proper (for the superior 
judicatory) to examine, rirst, whether the pruceed- 
ings (of the inferior judicatory) have been constitu- 
tiunal and regular: seconpLy, whether they have 
been wise, equitable, aud fur the edification of the 
church.” Here there is surely ample room for cor- 
recting every error or irregularity or injustice, But 
you say, on saine page, that “ the review of records 
affords no reimedy at ali in nine out of ten of such 
instances. The records contain a bare statement of 
facts” &c. “ but whether these acts were constitu- 
tionally performed, they give no means of judging. 
They afford therefore nothing on which the higher 
court can lay hold.” But this naked statement of 
facts might be recorded in a judicial case as well 
asin any other. An appeal would not furnish a 
better record: for in all processes, the record is tes- 
timony, and the only testimony. In cases not judi. 
cial, what effect could an appeal have upon the 
paucity or fulness of the record. The facts which 
are noton record could as well be exposed ina 
speech on the motion to adopt the report of a re- 
viewing Committee, as in a speech by an appellant. 

If a member feels himselfaggrieved by a decis- 
ion, or thinks it is unconstitutional, he can enter 
his protest upon the record, with a full statement 
of all the facts and of his reasonings in the case, 
in order to call the attention of the reviewing com- 
mittee to the matter excepted to. If he be not 
personally present in the superior judicatory, in 
order to cal] it up on a motion to adopt the report 
of the committee, he may by letter, with an addi- 
tional statement, petition the superior judicatory to 
give the matter special attention. In this wey 
every fact could be investigated, and every error 
corrected. If there be no one in the inferior judi- 
catory sufficiently interested to protest against 
supposed irregularities, it is not likely that there 
would be one so much interested as to appeal. In 
the way proposed, the most satisfactory examina- 
tion of every decision could be effected. 

But you say that * by withholding their records, it 
would be in the power of the inferior judicatory to 

revent all knowledge of their irregularities.” 

t might not the same difficulty occur in case of 
an appeal? The constitution supposes it might, 
and moreover declares that an appellant would 
thereby be deprived of the privilege of having his 
appeal eeasonably issued. It says, under the head 
of appeals, “if any judicatory shall neglect its 
duty in this respect, (i. e. sending up records or 
authentic copies) especially, if thereby an appel- 
lant, who has conducted with regularity on his 
part, is deprived of the privilege of having his ap- 
peal seasonably issued; such judicatory shall be 
censured, according to the circumstances of the 
case.” Under the head of “ Review and Control” 
it is said that “if any lower judicatory shall omit 
tosend up its records for this purpose, (i. e. re- 
view, &c.) the higher may issue an order to pro- 
duce them, either immediately, or at a particular 
time, as circumstances may require.” 

Again; for the purpose of review, or for con- 
ducting an appeal, a certified copy of the records 
may be obtained: for the constitution declares un- 
der the head of “ Clerks,” that it is the duty of 
the clerk “to grant extracts from them, (the re- 
curds) whenever properly required; and such ex- 
tracts, under the hand of the clerk, shall be con- 
sidered as authentic vouchers of the fact which 
they declare, in any ecclesiastical judicatory, and 
toevery part of the Church.” 

But suppose, as you have done, that the records 
of an inferior judicatory do not exhibit a full view 
of their proceedings, still we are not left without 
a remedy. 

You propose, in that case, the remedy by ap- 
peal. But the book proposes a differentone. Un- 


reference to this supposed case, that “ if the supe- 
rior judicatory be well advised, by common fume, 
that such neglects or irregularities have occurred 
on the part of the inferior judicatory, it is incum- 
bent on them to take cognizance of the same; and 
to examine, deliberate, and judge in the whole 
matter, as completely os if it had been recorded, 
and thus brought up by the review of the records.” 
Now, observe that according to this, the constitu- 
tional way of correcting irregularities is by re- 
view, and not appeal; and in case these irregu- 
larities are suppressed in the record, the remedy is 
not by appeal, as you propose, but by common 
fame. You contend that remedying the evil by 
common fame, is * doing by indirection what ought 
to be done decently and in order.”* You say fur- 
ther, that fur a minority to be driven to make a 
clamour about a grievance, in order to attract the 
attention of a higher court “is surely not Presby- 
terianisin.” But there it is, in the book, in so many 
words. Common fame is the only remedy sug- 
gested. Whether such a remedy is the wisest that 
could be adopted, is one question, but whether the 
book requires it to be adopted, is quite another 
question. You say, indeed, that “ the citation and 
trial of judicatories, on the ground of common 
faine, is the most invidious, the most cumbrous, 
and the least effectual of all methods for the cor- 
rection of abuses.” You thence infer that “ if the 
right of appeal and complaint be taken away, ex- 
cept in judicial cases, there is no remedy for the 


tional or unjust acts of ecclesiastical bodies.” But 
you have just said the reverse. You have admitted 
that citation on the ground of common fame was 
a remedy, though a cumbrons one. There is surely 
a wide difference between an invidious or cum- 
brous remedy, and no reimnedy atall. Besides, the 
book prescribes the remedy by common fame as 
proper for the cases alluded to, and that should 
put the question to rest. 

We have already stated that if an appeal may 
lie against any and every act ofa judicatory, it puts 
it within the power of a dissatisfied member to em- 
barrass their proceedings, and even to prevent them 
from doing their lawful business. But on page 438, 
you say that “no merely dissatisfied member has 
a right to appeal,” but only th@ge who are “ direct- 
ly or indirectly affected by the decision.” ‘This is 
effectually giving up all for whfh you have been 
contending, for there are alwaysa multitude of acts 
and decisions which neither dftectly nor indirectly 
affect any one, and therefore it is not true that 
every decision may be carried up toa higher court 
by appeal. In such cases there is noone so direct- 
ly affected by the decision as to be made a party. 
But appeals can only lie in such cases as admit of 
a party, for “an appeal is the removal of cause 
&c. by a party aggrieved.” Again: “an appea! 
shall in no case be entered except by one of the 
original parties.”"+ But who isa party in an ap- 
peal? Let the book be its own interpreter. “ All 
persons who have submitted toa regular trial in an 
inferior, may appeal to a higher judicatory.”{ The 
original parties are the prosecutor and the accused. 
By one of these alone can an appeal be entered. 
But these are parties ina jadicial case, and in none 
other, therefore appeals lie only in judicial cases. 

A complaint is prop®r where neither of the par- 
ties appeals, either because “ the ek ape of an in- 
ferior judicatory may be favourable to the only 
party who has been placed at their bar; or the 
judgment in question (i. e. in the case of a party 
at their bar) may do no — to. any individual ; 
or the party who is aggrieved by it may decline 
the tr uble of conducting an appeal.) 

Can this language. by any possibility, be applied 
to any other than a judicial caee? Yet these are 
the only cases mentioned in which no appeal is to 
be expected, and therefore open to ¢0 0 om by any 
of the minority who may think the judgment is @:- 
roneous or injurious, 

Now you may call this “ legal subtlety,” “ ver- 
bal criticism or ingenious inferences from collated 
passages,” or what you please, but it will, on a fair 


#* See Review, p. 440. 
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als, compleits, and refereBgge, must 
clusively to judicial cases. If they do not, they ex- 
hivit the most serious abuse of terms, and the most 
awkward use of language I have ever acen.* As | 
have examined this branch of the subjct more at 
length on a previous occasion,t I shail nut prose- 
cute it further. But will only express my belief 
that there is not an eminent jurist in the land that 
would not deciare the language used, to be appli- 
cable to judicial cases only. And it is no answer to 
this, to say that “our system and nomenclature 
trouble the lawyers.” It is not the bgp ys 
that gives any trouble—that is quit*’ Aniliar to 
them; fur it is eminently technical, an® was origi- 
nally drawn up in Scotland, not in much detail, 
but etill with precision 8s to the use of terms. Our 
nomenclature is obviously borrowed from the par- 
liamentary and juridical forms of proceeding. Aud 
this was wisely dune, because those forms were not 
only the result of long experience, but were fami- 
liar; and the meaning of the words and phrases 
used, had been Jong setlled. 

The similarity of our ecclesiastica] system to 
the parliamentary and juridical polity, rendered it 
almost necessary to adopt their forms and women- 
clature, so far as they could be applied to Church 
Courts. So that after all, our nomenclature has 
originally and indirectly come to us from lawyers, 
and those engaged in the civil legislature. The 
technical character of this nomenclature has under- 
gone little or no change for several hundred years, 
and is familiar to every lawyer. And are we now 
to be told that this “ nomenclature troubles the 
lawyers,” and that they are incompetent to inter- 
pret our Constitution and forms of process? 

Our Book of Discipline declares that every kind 
of decision may be carried befure a superior judica- 
tory “in ove or the other” of the four ways naimed,} 
which I contend does not mean that evegy decision 
ay be carried up in either one of the ways speci- 
fied. You admit that “ no merely dissatisfied mesm- 
ber” can appeal, but one “directly or indirectly 
affected by the decision ;” consequently, unless the 
decision be of such a nature as to affect a particu- 
lar member directly or indirectly, he can not appeal, 
and that decision can not be carried up by such a 

rocess. ‘I'he two positions can not be reconciled, 

‘he one is fata] to the other. 

As I have said on another occasion, “ the force 
of the disjunctive in this paragraph, destroys the 
interpretation which you give; and so fur from 
muking these four remedies specified, of common 
application to every kind of decision, it dis'ributes 
them, and prepares the way, as it was designed to 
do, for the subsequent detail of thei, pointing out 
the particular kinds of devision to which they are 
severally applicable and apprupriate.”} You say in 
answer to this, that our article * is alinost a literal 
transcript of the Scottish rule on the same subject,” 
and that “if the emendators of our book had left 
out that little word (or) there would have been an 
end of the matter.” But the difficulty with you is 
that they did not leave it out. And if they meant 
to convey the same meaning, why did they alter 
the language? Every philologist knows that the 
word or in the connexiun in which it stands, en- 
tirely alters the meaning of the rule. Whether 
Hill gives the rule verbatim, as it stands in the 
Scotch discipline, or gives it only substantially, we 
cunnot tell. The language of rule, and that of a 
commentator must be judged of differently. The 
oue is more precise and fixed than the other. The 
practice of the Scotch Church, we have seen, is 
different from your interpretation of the rule. 

But you say it isa “little word.” Its size can 
neither affect iis force, nor the argument founded 
on it. The word “not” is nearly as * little,” and yet 
it makes a sentence meun the very reverse of what 
it would mean without it. In framing laws, every 
word should be weighed, and in interpreting them, 
we are not to be tied up to what may possibly have 
been the intention of the framers. I remember a 
case which was tried in the Circuit Court of the 
United States, about fifteen years ago, whcre the 
whole matter turned upon the force of the word 
“or,” in an act of Congress. A man was indicted 
fur piracy, under the act of Congrers making the 
slave-trade piracy. The act proceeds to name cer- 
tain things which shall indicate a slaver, The 
things named are connected by the disjunctive con- 
The vessel in question was desig- 
nated by but one of the things named. The attor- 
ney-general, (Mr. Wirt,) contended that that cir- 
cumstance was quite sufficient to mark her asa 
slever, as the act of Congress, by the use of the 
word “or,” makes either one of the things named 
a sufficient indication of the character of the vessel. 
By the defendant it was argued that the act of Con- 
gress required all the circumstances named, to exist 
together, that all the things specified must be found 
on board, for that Congress evidently meant so: and 
consequently the evidence was insufficient, He 
further insisted that although Congress had used 
the word “or,” they evidently meant “ and,” and 
that it was a hard case to suspend a man’s life on 
such a “little word.” But the Court decided that 
the framers of the law must be supposed to have 
understood the full force of the words they eniploy- 
ed to convey their meaning, and that it was not in 
the power of a Court to infer a meaning contrary 
to the obvions import of the language used. 

The case was carried up by appeal to the Su- 
preine Court, on another puint, but before the time 
of trial arrived, I believe a nulle prosequi was ob- 
tained. 

As I write from memory, I may misstate some 
unimportant particulars in this case, but I am sure 
that the statement is substantially correct. 

It serves to show the importance as well as force 
of * little words.” 

The language of our book is that every kind of 
decision, é&c., “may be carried before a superior 


largest and most important class of unconstitu-| judicatory in one or the other of the four following 


ways.” Your interpretation of this rule is that 
“any kind of decision may be regularly brought up 
in each uf the several ways specified above.” It is 
only necessary to place the rule and your para- 
phrase of it, in juxtaposition, in order to see at once 
their great difference of meaning. 

Even the Scotch rule, as given by Hill. does not 
necessarily bear the interpretation you give it, but 
may, without violence, be understood to mean, what 
| contend our rule ineans. He says that “every 
ecclesiastical business that is transacted in any 
Church judicatory, &c., may come before the Court 
immediately above it, in four different ways.” 
Now’ we say that this does not necessarily mean 
that each of the four ways is equally applicable to 
every kind of decision, For Hil] immediately govs 
on to specify what kinds of decisions are to be re- 
viewed in each particular way named. 

The object to be gained by bringing up a case 
from an inferior toa superior judicatory, as stated in 
the book, is that the decision may be annulled orcon- 
firmed, as the superior judicatory may see cause.|| 
But under the head of Review and Control, it is de- 
clared that “no judicial decision of a judicatory 
shall be reversed, unless it be regularly brought up 
by appeal or comp'aint.”I Here, in the first place 
is an evident distinction made between judicial 
decisions, and other kinds of dec:sion. In the next 
place, it is declared that appeal ur complaint is the 


* 1am aware that there are some who deny the 
right of appeal except in judicial cases, but concede 
that of complaint in all cases. 

I would call the attention of such to your remarks 
on page 434 of the Review. 

You say that “if this argument is valid in relation 
to appeals, it is no Icss so in its application to com- 
plaints.” ‘This position you fully maintain by argu- 
ment, and show that appeals and complaints “do not 
differ at all ae to the kind of decisions against which 
they arc available.” Again on page 440 you say that 
“the argument which has been applicd to justi!y the 
denial of the right to appeal, except in judicial cases, 
applies in all its force to complaints.” ‘The question 
before the Assembly uf 1839 related directly to appeals 
alone, but indirectly to complaints also. As the ques- 
tion came up by complaint, and as it was not from a 
judicial decision, the Assembly practically decided that 
complaints might lie against other than judicial deci- 
sions, while by adjudication, they confined appeals to 
judicial cases. It is hoped that a further examination 
will convince all that both these forms of process are 
confined by the Constitution to the same kind of de- 
cisions. 

+ See Bib. Rep. for April 1835, Art. 2. 
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_proper'remedy in a judicial case: Mo that it is not! 
true thet every kind of decision may be brought up 
foe or confirmation, in any on@of the four 


| vereed by Review and Control. But you conte 
that a decision not judicial, can be reversed on an, 
appeal. In answ@ to this, J remark that even sup-| 
posing an appeal could lie in such a case, yet the 

book leaves it entirely at the discretion of the ap- 
pellant whether the decision may become final, or 
reviewed. “Ifan appellant, alter entering his ap- 

peal to a superior judicatory, fail to prosecute it, it 


be providentially hindered.”| However unjust 
and unconstitutional the decision may be, it must 
be final in such a case. This amounts almost to 
demonstration that judicial cases alone are con- | 
templated in appeals. ‘his provision will be found 

to exist in the Scotch oar, sanreg also in that of 
the Reformed churches of France. Stewart, in his’ 
Collections, says, “ When the judicature ad quem 

meets, the party appealed, and often times the_ 
judge a quo, craves that the appellant may be 

called, and if he appear not, the appeal is holden’ 
as deserted; in which case, frmatur sententia. If 
the appellant fail then to insist, it ipso facto falls, 
becomes void, and the sentence of the judicature | 
appealed from is to be put in execution, &c.” 

The French discipline provides that “ those that 
appeal from provincial Synods unto the national, 
shall be bound to be present in person at it, or else 
they shal] send unto it most ample memvirs, with a 
lawful excuse for their absence. And on default 
hereof the sentence of the provincial Synod shall 
be ratified. ‘The same course shall be taken with 
appeals from consistories unto colloquies, and from 
culloquies unto the provincial Synods.”} 

We contend that this provision, found as it is in the 
discipline of the Scotch, the French Reformed, and 
our own churches, clearly shows that appealsare ad- 
missible only in judicial cases. It isa general rule ap- 
plicable to all appeals. And yet it is In no way appli- 
cable toany other than judicial cases, The right of 
appeal is a personal right which a man may waive, 
without damage to any. but himself. The sentence 
of a judicatory carries with it prima facie evidence 
that it is correct; and if the appellant fail to prose- 
cute his appeal, it amounts to what inay be termed 
a judgment by confession. It is a constructive ad- 
tnission of his guilt. Hence the superior judicatory 
refuses to disturb the sentence of the inferior. But 
in a multitude of cases, not judicial, this principle 
would be productive of disastrous consequences to 
the Constitution and order of the Church. The 
rule is in all cases imperative, and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 

Now suppose a Presbytery should, by a formal 
resolution, admit deacons to seats in their body, as 
ruling elders, (and this is said to have been done 
in the bounds of the Synod of the Western Re- 
serve,) and a member should appeal, and then fail 
to prosecute it. Agreeably to this rule, in Scot- 
land, among the reformed churches, and in our 
own, the decision of the Presbytery must be “ af- 
firmed.” You may reply, that = would take it up 
in the superior judicatory by Review and Control. 
But it is too late. The Constitutional rule settles 
the question: and to reverse a decision after the 
appellant has failed to prosecute his appenl, is to 
frustrate the expressed and designed operation of 
that part of the Constitution. The Assembly can 
not alter the Constitution in any one particular. 
But here they virtually set it aside, which is a 
power greater, and far more dangerous than that 
of altering it. The Constitution may thus settle a 
question one way, and the superior judicatory by 
Review and Control, may settle the same question 
in another way. You reply that the rule above 
quoted was never intended to fasten upon the 
Church the unconstitutional and erroneous deci- 
sions of inferior judicatories. 

I rejoin, by admitting that such was not the in- 
tended operation of the rule, aud yet who does not 
see at once the opposition of the effect of the rule 
in the case stated, to the whole spirit of the consti- 
tution. Now where is the difficulty ? what makes 
the rule operate against the Constitution? We 
answer, by admitting appeals in cases not judicial : 
by permitting them to lie against “ every kind of 
decision” of a lower judicatory. You thus bring 
the rule to bear upon a ciass of cases which the 
rule itself never contemplated. It unquestionably 
looks to judicial cases only, and yet by admitting 
appeals from all kinds of decisions, you take the 
rule out of its constitutional sphere of operation, and 
apply it tocases beyond its jurisdiction, and thus 
produce confusion and conflict. No one will deny 
that the rule is intended to operate in all cases 
where the appellant fails to prosecute his appeal. 
And to extend the right of appeal beyond judicial 
cases is to extend the operation of the rule beyond 
the intention of its framers. 

If, to avoid the ruinous operation of this rule in 
the case above stated, you resort to the remedy by 
Review and Control, it is an admission that this 
remedy is sufficient to correct the evil in the first 
instance. And if it be a suitable and an adequate 
remedy in such a case, why is it not so inall cases 
not judicial? What necessity is there for resorting 
to appeals at all, in such cases? But you say on 
page 439 that the “new doctrine” “ effectually 
prevents the exercise of contro] on the part of the 
higher courts, and renders the lower judicatories 
independent as to all their executive acts, which 
included the larger and perhaps most important 
part of their proceedings. A Presbytery may 
trample on the Constitution with impunity ; it may 
admit Congregationalists to sit as ruling elders; 
it may receive ministers without requiring them 
to adopt our standards, &c.—and for these and a 
multitude of similar cases there is no redress, if 
the right to.compiain and appeal is to be confined 
to gudicial cases.” 

cen, then, in the case which we have sup- 
posed above, and in a similar one which you sug- 
gest, where Congregationalists are admitted to sit 
as ruling elders, the remedy by Review and Con- 
trol is of no avail: you say that “for these cases 
there is no redress if the right to complain and ap- 
peal is to be confined to judicial cases.” By this 
position you reject the relief which it was supposed 
you might find in the remedy by Review, for the 
difficulty arising out of the operation of the rule 
in relation to appeals which we have stated. If 
there be no other remedy for the cases you have 
stated, and the appellant fails to prosecute his ap- 
peal, the superior judicatory is bound to “affirm” 
the decision of the inferior body, in the admission 
of Congregationalists to sit as ruling elders. 

The above quotation from your Review seems 
to conflict with your favourite position, viz., that 
every kind of decision may be carried up to a 
higher Court by either of the four ways named. 
But you here say that in a multitude of cases there 
is no other redress but by appeal or complaint. 

In the case of a Congregationalist being ad- 
‘mitted to sit as a ruling elder, what is there to 
‘hinder a protest against it, and a correction of the 
‘evil by a review of the records in the superior 
judicatory ! 
| If, as you contend, appeals and complaints be 
‘the only modes of redress for the cases you name, 
and a multitude of similar ones, which you say in- 
clude “the larger and perhaps most important of 
‘their (the lower judicatory’s) proceedings,” if, I 
‘say, this be so, we should naturally expect that 
these modes of process would more especially con- 
‘template such cases. If they are the only modes 
‘of redress for the largest and most important class 
‘of decisions, which are confessedly not judicial, 
‘they should distinctly refer to that class. But 
who will say, on reading those sections in our 
book which treat of appeals and complaints, that 
there is even the slightest reference to any other 
than judicial cases? Who will read the “ Form of 
Process” adopted by the General Assemby of the 
Scotch Church, in 1707, and say that there is the 
most distant allusion to any other than judicial | 
cases? 

Besides the words “ trial,” “cause,” “sen-_ 
tence,” “ prejudice in the cause,” “original par- | 


nsion,” “excommunication,” de- 
position,” &c., which we find in the section on | 
Appeals, “ testimony” is spoken of as an essential | 
part of the recorded proceedings of the lower judi- ' 
‘catory. The third step in conducting an appeal 
is “to read the whole record of the proceedings — 
of the inferior judicatory in the case, including all 


+ Book of Dis., See. IIT. § XT. 
t Stewart’s Coll. Book 1V. ‘Title V. Sec. 13. 
§ French Discipline, Chap. 9. Can. 9. 


the testimony, &c.” The testimony is that alluded 
to under the head of “ witnesses” in chap. wi. of 
our Discipline. Yet on reading this chapter you 
Will find that every word of it-relates to judicial 
cases only. 

Is it not, then, a strange position, that for the 
largest and perhaps most important class of cases 
not judicial, the only remedies are what you ad- 
mit to be judicial modes of process, in which there 
is not the most distant allusion to the said class of 
cases? 

If, then, for redress in such cases, we must re- 


already stated. If the appeliant fail to prosecute 
his appeal, unless providentia))y hindered, the de- 
cision appealed from must be affirmed. 

This rule was early adopted, and made to refer 
to Complaints also, by our General Assembly, as 
appears from Minutes, Vol. I. p. 38. 

“On motion, Resolved, That in case of an ap- 
peal or complaint, entered in an inferior judica- 
tory to a superior, if the appellant or appellants 
do not appear at the first meeting of the superior 
judicatory, protest may be admitted at the instance 
of the respondents, at the last session of such 
meeting, that the appeal is fallen from, and the 
sentence so appealed from shall be considered as 
final.” See this rule acted on, in Vol. I. of the 
a of the Assembly, p. 47, and Vol. I[k. 
p. 23. 

Perhaps when all the minutes of the Assembly 
are published, more liglit will be thrown on the 
practice of our Church in relation to this whole 
subject, than any of us now possess. But the 
above extract from the Digest, shows the practice 
of the Charch relative to the operation of the rule 
in question. If our constitution, or the above quo- 
ted resolution of the Assembly, had excepted cases 
not judicial, from the operation of this rule, there 
would be some relief from the force of this 
argument. But no exception is mide, either in our 
own, or in the discipline of the foreign churches 
already quoted. One of two things, then, must 
inevitably follow; either appeals and complaints 
can lie in judicial cases only, or this fully acknow- 
ledged and cardinal rule may, at the option of an 
appellant, operate against the whole intent, spirit, 
and Jetter of our Constitution. 

[ have thys endeavoured to state the grounds 
on which the opinion now advocated was originally 
formed, and the result of my subsequent reading 
and reflection on the subject. I have long been 
fully persuaded that the interpretation of the book 
herein contended for, if adopted and adhered to by 
our judicatories, would save them much precious 
time, relieve them of many vexatious litigations, 
and restore all the provisions of our Constitution to 
their legitimate operation ; while at the same time 
it would deprive no one of his rights, nor screen 
from carrection and censure, the disorderly and 
oppressive proceedings of inferior judicatories. 

ours, with fraternal affection, 
S. G. Wincuester. 

Natchez, Miss., March 24th, 1840. 
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Doctrine or Appeais.—We have given a large 
space in our paper to the article with this title, at 
the request of the author, the Rev. Mr. Winches- 
ter, of Natchez. ‘To the clergy and ruling elders 
of our Charch, the subject is of importance, and 
this article, together with the one in the Reper- 
tory, may be regarded as a pretty full discussion 


of it. 


Synop or Synod of Phi- 
ladelphia, at their last meeting, made the follow- 
ing appointments for the meeting which will be 
held at Danville, on the 2lst instant, viz: 

The Rev. Cortlandt Van Renssalaer to preach 
the Missionary sermon before the Synod, and the 
Rev. W. Latta to be his alternate. 

The Rev. Dr. John Breckinridge, to preach the 
sermon on Romanism, and the Rev. A. T. McGill 
to be his alternate. 

The Rev. H. A. Boardman to preach the ser- 
mon on Education, and the Rev. J. T. Marshall 
Davie to be his alternate. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge to preach 
in behalf of the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


tion, and the Rev. J. H. Jones to be his alternate. 


Princeton Seminary.—The se- 
mi-annual visitation of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, by the Board of Directors, took 
place on Monday, the 28th ult. 

The certificate of having passed with approba- 
tion through the whole course prescribed by the 
plan of the Seminary, was publicly given by the 
Board to the following students, viz: 

William G, Allen, William C. McGee, 

John N. Boyd, > Joshua Phelps, Jr., 

William B. Carter, , Edwin H. Reinhart, 

Edward B. Edgar, William Riddle, 

John N, Gilbreath, Rufus Taylor, 

James Greene, David Teese, 

. Phineas D. Gurley, Andrew Tully, 

Le Roy J. Halsey, John D. Whitham, 

Charles K. Imbrie, Lewis W. Williams, 

David Kelly, Samuel R. Wilson, 

Chauncey Leavenworth, John Wray. 

The buard of directors, at this meeting, made a 
change in the arrangements of the institution, in 
consequence of which there will be hereafter only 
one term of study in the year, to begin early in 
September, and to close a few days before the 
meeting of the General Assembly io the month 
of May. ‘The summer season will thus be in- 
cluded in one continuous vacation. The next 
session of the Seminary, however, will commence 
on the first Thursday of November. 

The Trustees of the Seminary met in Prince- 
ton on the 29th of September, and elected the 
Hon. Samuel L. Southard, President of the Board, 
in the place of Samuel Bayard, Esq., deceased ; 
and the Rev. Dr. James Carnahan, Vice Presi- 
dent, in place of Mr. Southard, elected President; 
and David W. Vail was elected a member of the 
Board, in the place of Samuel Bayard, deceased. 


Siztu Pressytertan Cuurcn.—We under- 
stand that the Sixth Presbyterian church, Phila- 
delphia, (ander the care of the Rev. Mr. Jones,) 
is at present undergoing some changes from the 
carpenter, upholsterer, painter, &c., which have 
long been thought to be greatly needed, and 
which, when completed, we doubt not will mate- 
rially contribute to advance the interests of the 
congregation, both temporal and spiritual. In the 
improvements that are now in progress, it is not 
designed to incur any great expense, nor do any 
thing which is not conducive rather to conveni- 
ence and utility, than to mere ornament. It is 
hoped that all which is contemplated, can be done 
within the space of six or eight weeks, and in 
the mean time, the congregation will assemble for 
worship on the Sabbath, in the spacious Lecture- 
room, contiguous to the church, which they have 
just completed. This building, which is only an 
enlargement of the old one of about one-third of 
ite dimensions, is two stories in height. The 
lower room ia designed for the weekly lectures, 
and other social religious meetings of the congre- 
gation. ‘The upper is divided into two apart 


ments, separated by folding doors, and is fitted up 
very neatly and conveniently for the male and fe- 
male fay schouls connected with the church. 
We understand that while the congregation are 
excluded from the charch, it is intended to occupy 
both the lower and upper rooms on the Sabbath, 
which, together, are sufficient to accommodate a 
large congregation. The teachers and children 
of the Sunday school, will remain in their room 
for religious service, which will be conducted by 


shall be considered as abandoned, and the sentence sort to the remedies of Appeal and Complaint, 
appesled from shal! be final, unless the appellant there is no escape from the operation of 4 se ont the Rev. Mr. Hall. After this deduction from the 


audience, the lower room will be found sufficient- 
ly capacious to receive not only the rest of the 
_pew-holders, but also leave ample space for stran- 
gers and transient worshippers. ‘The firet ex- 
‘periment was made last Sabbath, and succeeded 
well. Nointerruption was experienced by either 
assembly from the noise of the other. The rooms 
were found to be commodious and pleasant, and 
though the number attending both rooms was 
large, yet all were conveniently accommodated. 


Cotiece or New Jersey.—The annual com- 
mencement of the College of New Jersey, wae 
held on Wednesday, the 30th ult. The degree 
of A. B. was conferred on 76 students, the largest 
class that ever graduated in that Institution, The 
degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Wm, 
J. Armstrong, Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, resident in 
the city of New York. The Trustees elected the 
Rev. Dr. Jacob J. Janeway, a member of their 
Board, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Asa Hillyer, 
deceased ; and the Rev. Dr. John Johns, of Bal- 
timore, in the room of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Camp- 
bell, deceased. After the regular services of the 
day, an address was delivered before the alumni, 
by the Rev. Dr. Green, of Philadelphia, His 
subject was the administration of President With. 
erspoon, under which he was educated. A reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted, asking a copy 
for publication, but the venerable author declined 
to furnish it, as its material facts are incorporated 
ina memoir of Dr. Witherspoon, which he is now 
preparing tor the press. 


Decuine or Universatism.—We learn from 
an article in the Purtlan, * that there have been 
in Massachusetts thirty-one instances of the death 
of Universalist societies within the last eleven 
years—in Connecticut 20, in New Hampshire 12, 
in Vermont 3, in Rhode Island 1—66 in all in 
New England exclusive of Maine;” and that in 
the last six years, twenty-two universalist minis- 
ters, chiefly residing in Massachusetts, have re. 
nounced their soul-destroying errors. This cer- 
tainly is an encouraging statement, 


ABSTINENCE From FLEsH.—A sect, and, we be- 
lieve, a very small one, existe in Philadelphia, 
which styles itself the DBible-Christian Church, in- 
timating by their title that, par excellence, their 
doctrines are drawn from the word of God. One 
of the articles of their faith is that the Bible en- 
jvins a total abstinence from the flesh of animale 
as food. Their minister, the Rev. Wm. Metcalf, 
in an address recently delivered, maintains this 
dogma in its fullest latitude. We do not propose 
to reply formally to the arguments of the gentle- 
man ; that is unnecessary; they refute themselves; 
and the force and strain which are apparent in 
the whole piece, furnish the strongest proof, that 
the doctrine maintained has not its foundation in 
the word of God. We will furnish a specimen 
or two. 

The prime argument for abstinence from ani- 
mal food, is contained in the original grant to 
Adam, Gen. i. 29: “ Behold I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed: to you it shall 
be for meat.”” This of course is quoted and ex- 
patiated upon with peculiar emphasis, and the 
author is of opinion that for at least 1600 years, 
it was of such binding force, that mankind were 
sustained upon a vegetable diet alone, The 
theory however does not run smoothly much 
longer; for in the ix. chap. of Genesis, the fol- 
lowing language uttered by God to Noah, occurs, 
which rather favours the flesh-eaters: * Every 
moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you.” 
This, at least at first sight, seems like a grant of 
flesh for food. Our author however resists the 
conclusion ; first by asserting that it is utterly un- 
true that every moving thing has been food for 
man, and therefore the language of the passage is 
not to be taken literally ; and second, by discov- 
ering that “every moving thing” ought to have 
been translated ** every creeper ;”’ but inasmuch as 
there are vegetable creepers as well as animal 
ones, and inasmuch also, as the vine is one of 
these creepers, therefore God designed to say in 
this language to Noah, that in addition to his 
vegetable diet, he might eat grapes! * There is 
moreover,” says the author, * a further provision 
in the context of the law, that deserves our no- 
tice; by this they were mercifully prohibited from 
using the fruit of these creepers, when the Fiesu 
with the BLoop—that is the pudp with the juice 
had acquired a life or spirit by standing together 
in a crushed state, till they had spontaneously 
fermented, and had actually become inebriating 
wine!’? ‘This the writer regards as a most ob- 
vious conclusion, 

The next strong point of the author is the posi- 
live precept, ** thou shalt not kill,’ which he has 
no notion of limiting to the taking away of hu- 
man life; for** who has authority or presumption 
to limit this precept to killing men? May we not 
reasonably believe that its application was be- 
nevolently intended to reach the animal creation?” 
One or two difficulties start up to interfere with 
this benevolent interpretation ; the one is the law 
distinguishing between clean and unclean ani- 
mals, the other the law of bloody sacrifices. The 
first, our author thinks did not relate to the dis- 
tinction between meats lawful to be eaten, and 
those which might not lawfully he eaten, but 
merely to the use of their milk ;-and in relation to 
the second, the author denies utterly that such 
sacrifices were by divine appointment, and then 
instancing the case of the dedication of the tem- 
ple, at which he thinks it was utterly impossible 
that one hundred and twenty thousand sheep, and 
twenty-two thousand oxen could in one day have 
been offered in sacrifice, as literally stated, he 
very ingeniously solves the difficulty by saying, 
‘* We merely add, that the sheep and the oxen 
offered by Solomon at this consecration, were 
doubtless pieces of money of the value of the an- 
imal with whose image they were impressed, and 
by whose name they were designated ! 

We cannot follow our advocate for abstin@nce 
any further. What has been presented, will show 
the shifts to which men are often driven in sup- 
port of a fanciful but favourite theory. 


God never makes any man what he should be, 
without first making him know what heis. O God, 
take the veil from my heart: take the world, take 


all thy iaws, I beseech thee.—Rev. T. 


pride, take self out of my heart, and write there | 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS...» 


Lectures on Romaniam, “By Joseph Berg, Pas- 


lor of First German Reformed church tn Phila- 

delphia + with an Introduction by W’. C. Brown- 

lee, D.D., of New Yorks...Philadelphia, 1840. 
_ D. Weidner, 12mo, pp. 300.- 

Mr. Berg hae contributed on the subject of po- 
pery, @- very good-velome, and one well adapted: 
for. general readers. Such books may be. mulli- | 
plied with advantage, at a time when the great 
mystery ‘of iniquity ie working with secret but 
powerful effect ia most Protestant. countries. We 
have voluminove.and most satisfactory refutations 
of this false system, but we want short treatises 
for more general circulation. Mr. Berg, in his 
tea lectures, treate of the prominent features of 
popéry,.and exposes iis unscriptural character. 
The inttoduction by Dr. Brownlee is racy. 


the Presbyterian. 

ALUMNI OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
- The jation of the Alumni of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, met in Princeton on 
the 29th of September, and held a Session of no 
littleinterest. Dr. ot Troy, was chosen 
Chairman: for the ensuing year. The Association 
hasdirected its attention to the inadequacy of the 
Library to meet the wants of the Institution, and 
the report of the Treasurer, Professor J. W. Alex- 
ander, conveyed the gratifying intelligence that 
upwards of twelve hundred dollars were received 
for its increase during the year; besides some va- 
Iuable donations of books. And Dr. Potts, of New 
York, Mr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
James, of Albany, were appointed a Committee to 
address a Circular to the Alumni, stating the in- 
adequacy of the Library, and requesting each to 
make a contribution of at Jeast five dollars a year 
towards its enlargement. If this plan meets with 
a general compliance, in the course of a few years 
it will place in the possession of our beloved Se- 
minary, one of the best selected Theological Libra- 
ries in the land. 

As the yeor of study in the Seminary is now 
made to terminate on the Monday preceding the 
opening of the General Assembly, it was resolved 
to hold the next meeting of the Association in the 
10th Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on the 
Friday evening after the opening of the Assembly, 
to be opened with an Address on T'ranscendenta!- 
ism, by Professor J. W. Alexander, or Professor A. 
Dod, hie alternate. 

The annual sermon was preached, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Blair, by the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, 
from Prov. xi. 30, “He that winneth souls is 
wise,” 

This association gives fair ise of great use- 
fulness to our Seminary, and of being a great bond of 
union to the brethren who have enjoyed its instruc- 
tions, An ALUMNUS, 

i> The papers circulating within the bounds of the 
Presbyterian Church, will please copy this notice. 

For the 
SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


_ Mr, Editor —Please to publish the following 
notice for the benefit of the members of the Synod 
of New 

The annual meeting of the Synod will be at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. To this place there are, for 
those who travel in public conveyance, several 


Whol singe 
st.. Via n—direct— —one da 
from Easton. 7 


2d. Via Easton and Mauch Chunk—stage to 
the latter place—then canal packet and rail. 
road—part of two days from Easton. 

. 3d. Via Philadelphia and Mauch Chunk— 
stage to Mauch Chunk—two days from Phila- 
delphia to Wilkesbarre. 

4th. Via Columbia and Harrisburg Rail-road 

Susquehanna Canal to Northumberland—then 
North Branch Canal, or if not navigable, stage to 
Wilkesbarre. Time, two and a half days irom 
Philadelphia. Those who travel in private car- 
riage should take the Easton and Wilkesbarre 
Turapike, distance sixty miles. By giving due 
notice to the stage proprietors at Eackon; Extras 
could be provided for any number of passengers. 


For the Presbytenan., 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The last General Assembly amended the Plan 
or Constitution of the Seminary at Princeton, Sec- 
tion 10. Article 6. so as to read as follows, viz. 

“The exercises of the Seminary shall be sus- 
pended during fourteen weeks in every year, the 
number of vacations, and the times at which they 
shall begin and end, to be determined by the Board 
of Directors,” 

In consequence of the above amendment, made 
by the General Assembly, the Board of Directors 
at their late meeting in Princeton, September 28, 
1840, passed the following resolution, viz. 

“ Resolved, That the next Session commence on 
the first Thursday of November next, and termi- 
nate on the Monday preceding the meeting of the 
General Assembly, and be followed by fourteen 
weeks vacation.” 

The Secretary was directed to have this minute 
published. Joun McDowe tt, Sec. 


_*,* The Watchman of the South, and other reli- 
gious papers friendly to the Seminary, are requested 
to publish the above. 

For the Presbyterian, 
DIVISION OF SYNOD. 


Mr. Editor—I am happy to find that the sub- 
ject of dividing the Synod of Philadelphia, is re- 
ceiving the serious consideration of some of the 
brethren. It is a subject of great importance to 
the prosperity of our Zion within the present 
bounds of the Synod, and therefore demands the 
prayerful attention of all our ministers and 
Churches, Let us all, then, go up to the next 
meeting of Synod, prepared to act upon the ques- 
tion of division. Let us all put away our personal 
and local partialities, and let us examine what 
the Master requires at our hands, willingly sacri- 
ficing all else for his sake. ~- 

In the mean time, while I agree, both with Dr. 
Breckinridge and your correspondent “ B.” in the 
general principles of division, as expressed by 
them, I would sug an arrangement of the 
Presb Maryland, differing in some de- 
gree from the plans proposed by those brethren. 

Ist. Reconstruct Lewes Presbytery, by uniting 
the Ministers and Churches on the Kastern Shore 
of Maryland, at present belonging to the Presby- 
teries of Newcastle and Baltimore, and assign for 
its territorial limits, the whole Eastern shore of 
Maryland, and all of Delaware, south of the pre- 
sent limits of Newcastle Presbytery; and send 
into that destitute region two or three missionaries. 

2d. The Presbytery of Baltimore at present con- 
sists of twelve members. After parting with one, 
as above, to Lewes Presbytery, and losing three or 
four more, which is probable; it will be too small 
to be divided, but will rather need addition ; there- 
fore, unite with it the ministers and churches on 
the Western Shore of Maryland, at present be- 
longing to Newcastle Presbytery, and make its 
limits on the north, the Pennsylvania line; east, 
the Susquehanna and the Chesapeake; south, the 
Potomac; west, the Potomac and the present 
limits of the Carlisle Presbytery. 

3d. Divide the Carlisle Presbytery, so as to 
constitute a Presbytery of the churches and minis- 
ters in the southern part of Pennsylvania, and the 
western part of Maryland, to be called the Pres- 

4th. The Synod then to be divided as follows— 
the on ager of Susquehanna and Easton, as 
arranged by “ B,” and the Presbyteries of Phila- 
delpiia and Philadelphia 2d, to be the Synod of 
Philadelphia. The Prosbyteries of Newcastle, 
Lewes, Baltimore, and Hagerstown, to be the 
Synod of Baltimore. And the Presbyteries of 
Carlisle, Huntingdon, and Northumberland, to be 
the Synod of Susquehanna. 

These suggest’ons are made in the hope that 
they will call forth some expression of opinion 
from the brethren of the Carlisle and Newcastle 
Presbyteries, as, according to all the plans yet 
_ proposed, they will be most affected by the di- 


vision. 


enlightened and public spirited citizen, 


‘|of Columbia, nothing can be done by our Synod ) 


while they hold their present connexion with the 


to all parties if they would unité with the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore. If, however, they prefer 
continuing their separate organization, they ar 
well situated to exert a happy influence in the 
southern part of Maryland, 
would be very desirable for them to unite with the 
Synod of Baltimore. | trust they also 
will express their views of the matter, so that it 


concerned—and to the of the Head of the 
Church, silted J. P. C. 
. LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 

’ Mr. Editor—I have travelled in many and 
distant parts of the earth, separated by thousands 
of leagues of ocean ;—I have seen, too, many col- 
legiate institutions and been a student in more 
than one, but if there be any, in any part of the 
world, so beautifully situated, commanding so mag- 
mificent a prospect and enjoying such a salubrious 
atmosphere, as that which stands upon Mount 
Lafayette, overlooking the beautiful borough of 
Easton and the majestic Delaware, I confess I have 
neither seen it, nor heard of it. Well me or 

ge 
Porter, its well known patron, be proud of it, and 
as he looks upon its towering walls and contem- 
plates its present and prospective ‘benefits to his 
state and country exclaim with Horace, “ non 
omnis moriar.”’ But sir, Mr. Porter has noble asso- 
ciates and co-workers in this important and rismg 
institution, if we may judge from the specimens 
of scholarship exhibited in the recent examina- 
tions and commencement exercises. ‘They were 
of a character much above what is usually seen in 
any college. Whether it arises from the fact that 
the institution is of recent origin, and that the 


it a character and standing among its most cele- 
brated cotemporaries; or that the classes being 
comparatively small, the professors can pay all 
and each of those who are consigned to their carea 
strict and faithful attention; or from the superior 
acquirements and — to teach of the gentle- 
men composing the faculty, or from all these united, 
I am unable to say, but certainly the scholarship 
of the young gentlemen who graduate here, is of 
a very superior character—nay, I will venture to 
assert that the nine-tenths of all who have their 
diplomas here, would stand in the first honour 
rank of any college in the land; and this I say 
without any disrespect to any of the distinguished 
institutions in the country. 

T'o parents who desire to educate their children 
both for time and eternity, there are several 
reasons which conspire to make this a most 
valuable institution. The high moral character 
whcih it , evidences it a school of morals, 
in which something more than the mere intellect 
is educated ; and the fact that every student must 
know every portion of every recitation, or show 
his ignorance to the professor and the class, makes 
it all but impossible that g@ny one but a diligent 
student and a good scholar, can graduate in it. 
Without, therefore, any disparagement of any 
other college, { would say that in this, the parent 
has a degree of certainty not surpassed in any other, 
that his son will be well educated both in morals 
and intellect. In fact the scholarship aimed at 
here is of a grade to which many of our colleges 
make no pretensions; and as a proof of this, a 
young gentleman who left this, entered another 
institution and graduated when he would scarcely 
have been able to have entered the senior class 
in Lafayette. | 

The institution has seven Professors, and em- 
braces a thorough primary as well as collegiate 
education. Of the seven Professors, six are na- 
tives of Pennsylvania, born and educated in the 
state. The seventh Professor is a graduate of 
Princeton College, and the ‘Teacher of the pri- 
mary department is a graduate of the institution. 

The students, though principally from this state, 
are from various parts of the country and the 
world, viz.: There is in connection with it, a pro- 
mising youth of one of our most distant and cele- 
bra ladinn tribes, who promises fair to be both 
an honour and a blessing to the remnant of our 
once princely aborigines. One young gentleman 
is a native of Greece, born and reared hard by the 
Acropolis of classic Athens; while another is a 
descendant of Ham, from “ dark Ethiopia,” where 
he has for a season Jaid aside regal honours for 
the sake of receiving an education, with the Jau- 
dable design of instructing as well as ruling his 
nation. This young Prince, who has actually 
been the king of an African tribe for a few years, 
possesses an active and inquisitive mind, with a 
remarkable desire for information, which he is 
rapidly acquiring. But not to particularize, I 
would simply mention, that among the students 
there are eight living languages spoken, viz., 
English, French, Spanish, Welch, Cherokee, Ger- 
man, Greek, and Grebo! 

At the recent commencement, in addition to the 
degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts conferred 
on the students of the institution, the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred on the 
Rev. John Coulter, near Belfast, in SS 


THE JEWS. 


The Courier de la Meuse gives a report of a 
disturbance that took place a few days since at 
Meastricht, on occasion of the opening of a new 
synagogue. It appears that when the Jews were 
moving in procession from their old temple to the 
new one, they were assailed with insulting shouts 
and cries from an immense crowd, who were pro- 
ceeding to acts of violence, had they not been pre- 
vented by the armed force drawn out to protect the 
Israelites. Several of the rioters were arrested. 
The permission to proceed to Syria, requested by 
Sir Moses Montefiore and suite at their first in- 
terview with the Pasha, though apparently con- 
ceded at the moment, has not yet been formally 
made out, neither does the Pasha show much dis- 
position at present to enter into the religious ques- 
tion at issue respecting the alleged inducement to 
commit the murder of Father Tomaso. He seerns 
to have made up his mind as to the fact of the 
priest having been murdered, on the documents 
already furnished to him by the local authorities 
(leaving all speculation aside'as to the motlive,) 
and to think that the blood-revenge already inflict- 
ed on the sufferers has been amply sufficient ; but 
beyond this he does not seem to be open to any 
further feeling or conviction in the matter. 


NOVEL SCENE. 

On Saturday week the village and parish church 
of High Holyhead, presented a rather extraordi- 
nary spectacle. The Right. Rev. Athanasius Ab- 
delmesih, a Syrian Jacobite bishop, from Diarbe- 
kir, in Mesopotamia, and his interpreter, Mr. Jous- 
suff Mussa}li, from Aleppo, were on a visit to the 
Rev. Dr. Wolff, LL.D., D.D., curate. of High Ho- 
lyhead, with whom the bishop had contracted a 
friendship when the doctor was in Mesopotamia. 
It having been previously announced that the 
Right Rev. bishop would present himself at church 
that dav, avd would deliver an address in the Ara- 
bic language, which Dr. Wolff would interpret, a 
very great sensation was excited in the neighbour- 
hood. The church was crowded to excess, and 
many hundreds could not gain admittance. The 
csatimated number present was from 2000 to 3000 
persons. ‘The Rev. gentleman congratulated the 
Christian church in England on the near affinity it 
bore to the Oriental churches, and alluded with 
fervent gratitude to Dr. Wolff's visit to Mesopota- 
mia in the year 1823. After service, the rush to 
get a sicht of him was immense, he being dressed 
in the Oriental costume, with a fine flowing beard. 
The Right Rev. gentleman seemed to be highly 
pleased, and kept continually bowing to the as- 
sembled multitude, on his return to the rectory- 
house, accompanied by the church-wardens and 
neighbouring gentlemen.— Leeds paper. 


When we are -wearied and quite spent with 
working out a righteousness of our own, we cast 
ourselves with great advantage upon Christ for 
his; and there is then little danger of our being 
hurt by this doctrine. The sense of such a relief in 
our time of need, will be instead of a thousand 


With regard to the Presbytery of the District 


arguments to make us press on to the utmost per- 
ection of holiness we are capable of. —7'.. Adam. 


Synod of Virginia; it would, perhaps, be beneficial 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. | 


Gaain—It is little singuler that, notwithetanding 
the advices speak so favourably of the crop acd a hi 


e market for extensive purchases of W heat, and not only 
‘in the market, but the orders have be cxecuted to a 


nd in that case it, ‘arge extent. 


rate of duty on Grain, in England, orders are in t 


Fifteen thousand bushels of wheat have 
been taken to-day, principally Ohio, ata dollar. This, 
it is true, is a very low price, nearly as low as we have 
ever known the article to touch, and it is probably 


may be finally arranged to the satisfaction of all, chases are made, for if the 
er, which would be still very low, not a bushel would 


 Drrapev 
| boat Swiitsare, left Albany on Monday morning last, 


Professors feel the necessity of labouring to give | § 


quarter, says the Columbus, (Geo.) Inquirer, of the 


from the fact that the prices are so low that these pur- 
price were ten cents high- 


be bought for export. Flour too, if it should decline 
much, would also be taken —N. Y. Express. 


Sreamapoat Accivent.—The tow steam- 


having in tow several barges and boats for the city of 
New York. When in the vicinity of Castleton, and 
about six or eight miles from Albany, the boiler of 
the boat exploded. When the confusion caused by 
the explosion had subsided, it was found that seven 
persons employed on the boat had been mure or less 
injared, viz., the enginecr, lis son, and five men se- 
verely scalded. Mr. Havens (the engineer,) and Ro- 
bert Graves, Daniel Hageman, and George White, 
firemen, and John Kearney, are dead. Henry Yates, 
fireman, dangerously scalded. Mr. Havens’s son is not 
dangerously scalded. 
Pennsyivansa.—It is stated in the American Senti- 
nel, that the Governor of this State has called upon 
the banks for their several proportions of the balauce 
of a loan authorized by the last legislature, no propo- 
sals having been received by the Executive within the 
time specified fur such proposals. The umount to be 
advanced to the State at this time is 1,157,000 dollars, 


Wasasn Erte Canat.—The Wabash and Erie 
canal was opened at Maumee city, with becoming 
ceremonies, on the 23d of September. 


Remarkasce Ciacumstance.—We published a few 
weeks since, the procecdings of a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Selma, Alabama, held for the purpose of ex- 
ressing their sorrow in consequence of the death of 
Mr. William L. Ritchie, a native of this state, which 
occurred a few days previous. We have since reccived 
a letter from the Assistant Post Mastcr at Selma, an- 
nouncing the fact that both the Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the meeting alluded to, are now slumbering by 
the side of their former friend and acquaintance. Mr. 
John M. Miller, the Secretary, died on Saturday, the 
5th ult., and while his remains were being borne to 
the place of interment, on Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
David Cooper, the chairman of the meeting, breathed 
his last, and was buried at noon, the following day.— 
Norfolk Rep. 

Corron Worm.—We regret to learn, from every 


ravages of the worm in the cotton. It is confidently 
predicted that the crop in this State and Eastern Ala- 
bama, will fall 50 per cent short of that of last year. 


Usitep States ano Portucat.—We are happy to 
learn, by letters from Lisbon, that a treaty of commerce 
and navigation was concluded and signed in August 
last, by Mr. Kavanagh, our Charge d’ Affaires, and we 
believe, the first treaty concluded by the United States 
with that commercial country, though it has always 
been a desideratum, and numerous attempts have been 
made to accomplish an object which cannot but exer- 
cise a very beneficial influence upon the intercourse 
between the two countrics.—Glote. 


Canava.—The Canada papers report that the pro- 
clamation of the Union of the two Canadas is to be is- 
sued on the Ist of January, 1841, and that the elections 
under the new constitution will take place in the fol- 
lowing month. 


InpEmNity.—It is stated in the Washington Globe, on 
the authority of advices from Valparaiso, that our 
Charge d’ Affaires has succeeded in obtaining from 
the Chilian government, indemnity for the scizures of 
American property by Lord Cochrane, when in the 
service of that power; and that there is a reasonable 
prospect of an early liquidation of the other American 
claims, 


New Description or Corton.—A new species of cot- 
ton has been discovered by Mr. L. C. Horneby, of Cov- 
ington, La. He saysthe bush grows from 8 to 10 feet 
high, branching out in proportion, and producing from 
two to three thousands pounds to the acre. This cot- 
ton is of long staple, and very fine texture. He thinks 
it as fine as ordinary silk. He says one seed was 
found two years since in a chest of tea, imported from 
China; he planted it and saved the seed which was its 
production, planted them, and now offers a few for 
sale. If this cotton proves as good as represented, we 
can then count upon a new era in the cultivation of 
the great staple.— New Orleans Bulletin. 


Navat.—The U. S. frigate Constitution was at Cal- 
lao, Peru, on the 12th of June last, all well, and ex- 
pected to sail soon on a cruise to the North. ‘Ihe ship 
St. Louis was looked for from the west coast of Mexi- 
co, and the schooner Shark from the cvast of Chili. 

One of the apprentices on board the U. S. ship Dela- 
ware, lying at Norfolk, fell down the hatchway of the 
ship on Saturday, and died on Sunday from the inju- 
ries received by the fall. His funeral took place on 
Monday, and the Norfolk Beacon says the procession 
through the streets to the new cemetery was quite 
striking. ‘There were six pall bearers, and about fifly 
fellow apprentices, all attired in the neat dress of their 
profession, and under the command of Licutenants and 
Midshipmen, following him to the grave. 


Bank at Crype.—The New York Comp- 
troller gives notice that the notes in circulation issued 
by the Miller’s Bank at Clyde, stamped “ Secured by 
pledge of public stocks,” will be redeemed at the no. 
minal or full amount on presentation at the bank de. 
partment of the Comptroller’s office, on or afier the 
first of October, inst., on satisfactory proof being given 
to show the extent of the interest of the holders im the 
bills presented by them respectively for redeinption. 


From Froripa.—On the 10th ult. the house of Mr. 
Wyley Jones, about 60 miles north of St. Joseph's, was 
attacked bya party of Indians, the premises all burat, 
and Mrs. Jones and one of her children, an in{jant, shot. 
One little girl aged 13 years caught up the youngest 
child and escaped tothe house ofa near neighbour. ‘The 
Indians destroyed all the furniture and stole 300 dol- 
lars, the most of which was in specie, and carried off 
or burnt the notes and other papers of Mr. Jones. One 
singular fact connected with this outrage, says the 
Mubile Advertiser, is, that the only money found in 
the yard was a five dollar bill ona broken bank in 
Wetumpka, Ala. Was it instinct that enabled the 
Indians to discriminate between good money and bad ? 
The inhabitants neur St. Andrew’s Bay, have mostly 
fled to St. Joseph's. 


Importep Liquors.—The quantity of ardent spirits 
and wines imported into the United States from foreign 
countries, in each of the last six commercial years, end- 
ing 30th September, is as follows: 


Spirits. Wines, 
In 1839 3,802,718 5,573,219 
1838 3,092,776 4,349,121 
1837 2,672,228 6,350,444 
1836 3,524,288 7,582,278 
1835 3,394,439 €,525,210 
1834 2,511,354 5,139,063 


It appears from this statement, which we have de- 
rived from official documents, that the importation of 
spirits last year was larger than either of the preced- 
ing five years; and of wines rather above the average. 
But within the period mentioned, there has been a 
great diminution in the quantity of spirits manufac- 
tured in this country. 


Water Spout.—A Phenomenon of rare occurence, 
or at least visibly so in these latitudes, occurred with- 
in a few miles of this place, on the Bay last ‘Thursday 
forenoon. ‘The clouds had gathered in the north-west, 
and came rolling up in a dense mass, indicating a 
heavy shower of rain; on approach it was discovered 
that the water directly beneath the denser body of the 
cloud had risen like a hillock, and the cloud assuming 
a form they soon connected, when the water could be 
distinctly seen to pass up inte the clouds in a large 
stream, which as the clouds receded became extended, 
and assuined something the shape of an clephant’s 
trunk. Afler continuing for several minutes, it broke 
near the top and fell. ‘The idea of Water Spouis, as 
they are termed, fur supplying the clouds with rain, 
has been scouted by many, but no one who was lucky 
enough to have been in sight of this occurence can 
longer doubt that such is the fact. It is estimated 
that the stream as it passed up some hundreds of feet 
must have been at least ten feet in diameter, and 100 
at the base.— Sackett's Harbour Journal. 


Destructive Fire at Quesec.—The Quebee Mer. 
cury publishes an account of a very destructive fire that 
that took place on the south side of the Napoleon 
wharf, at Quebec, on the morning of the Ist inst., by 
which three stores, three hotels, five dwelling houses, 
and three taverns were consumed, and property to the 
amount of $121),000 destroyed. A brig called the Mar- 
garet and Sarah, lying at the wharf, was with diffi- 
culty saved, with the loss of her masts, rigging, &c. 
Mr. A. McGrotty, Jr. of St. John, N. B., was so se- 


verely injured by the falling of a roof, that he-is pro- 
nounced past recovery. 


Gar at Burrato.—We learn from the Buffalo Jour: 
nal, that a heavy and destructive gale had raged at 


that place on the 3d instant. A large number of ves- 
sels were driven from their moorings, and considera-| 


ble damage done in consequence of collisions. Some | 


damage was alsé done to the houses and property on 
shore. Two lives are reported as lost, and several se- 
vere accidents to Individuals. ‘There is considerable 
loss in lumber, swine, Xc. 


FOREIGN INTBLLIGENCE. 


By the arrival of the British mail steam packet Cale. 
dunia, at Boston, files of London, to the evening of the 
18th, and Liverpool papers to the 19th of September, 
have been received, being onc week later than those 
brought by the Great Western. The Caledonia is a 
new vessel, and this is her first trip, having completed 
the passage in thirteen days and twelve hoars. 

The stegt® packet Acadia made a fine passage from 
Halifax to Liverpool, pertorming the distance in three 
hours less thun the Britannia, the passage of which 
was lately chronicled us the shortest ever made acruss 
the Atlantic. 

The President, which sailed on the Ist of Septeinber, 
from New York, did not arrive at Liverpool until the 
l7th. It appears that she experienced very bad wea- 
ther on the passage. 

The cottun :oarket at Liverpool at the latest dates 
was rather quict. A very extensive demand had 
sprung up for the trade, however, and prices of Ameri- 
can descriptions were generally maintained, with the 
exception of sea island, in which a decline of § a 1d 
wus noticed. 

The duty on foreign wheat had advanced to 10s. 8d. 
per quarter, and on flour to 6s. 5d. per barrel. At the 
time of the departure of the Great Western, the rates 
were, wheat 6s. 8d. and flour 4s. ‘The duty on rye had 
fallen to lls. per quarter. A still further advance in 
the rates for wheat and flour was anticipated for the 
ensuing week. 

There had been some bad weather during the week 
ending on the 18th of September, attended with heavy 
rains and high winds, No injury was anticipated 
therefrom to the crops, further than a delay in their 
ingathering. At the latest dates the weather had be- 
come fine again. 

‘I'he warlike accounts from China, says the London 
Mercantile Journal, have caused an extensive deinand 
for teas; both speculators and dealers have been on the 
alert, and prices have advanced for Free Trade and 
Company’s Congou. 

On the 11th of September the ratifications of the Con. 
vention of the llth of July between England, Turkey, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia, were exchanged at the 
Foreign office. 

The patentee of the Archimedes, screw-propeller 
steam ship had published a challenge, offering to run 
that vessel aguinst any other steam ship of equal power 
und tonnage, in open sea, a distance of frum one to five 
hundred miles fur one thousand guineas. 

There had been a furious gale of wind on the North 
east coast of Scotland, and many fishing vessels had 
been lost with all their crews. 

The British Lords of the Admiralty had a narrow 
escape from Shipwreck on the 11th, in the Firebrand 
man of war Steamer, on her way from Milford to 
Bristol, 

A heavy gale occurred at Liverpool on the 16th, and 
many packets which had gone out were obliged to put 
ba 


ck. 

‘The British and French Commissioners have brought 
to a close their negotiations fur a treaty of coinmerce 
between Great Britain and France; it contains several 
clauses highly favourable to British manufactarcs. 

The Eastern question seems to be approaching a set- 
tlement, though the European powers concerned in it 
do not relax their exertions. ‘lhe London Courier of 
the 14th Sept. says :—We have received from a private 
and well informed source, a positive assurance that 
means will be found to prevent a collision between 
France and the great powers of Europe. 

The celebrated treaty of the four powers, which has 
given rise to so much commotion, was published at 
large, in French and English, in the London papers of 
September 14th. The treaty itself contains five articles. 
Both the French and English (Tory) papers express 
great indignation at the provision of the treaty which 
makes the continuance of occupation of Constantinople 
by foreign—that is Russian—troops, dependent on the 
pleasure or discretion of the Sultan, which they affirm 
to be equivalent simply to the pleasure or convenience 
of the Kussian “Emperor. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Ata privy council held on the 11th alt., at Windsor, 
Prince Albert was sworn in as a member of the coun. 
cil and took his place at the board. A new official 
seul for Canada was submitted and approved. 

A safety beacon has been erected on the Goodwin 
Sands, by which it is hoped to avert the dreadful loss 
of life by shipwreck so often occuring at that danger- 
ous part of the British channel. It consists of a 
column about 40 feet above the level of the sea, having 
cleets and ropes attached to four of its sides, with holes 
for hands and fect, At the summit of the column is 
attached a gallery of hexagon form, made of trellis. 
work, and capable of holding twenty persons at one 
time. Above the gallery, and in continuation of the 
column, is a flagstaff 10 feet long, thus making the 
entire beacon 50 fect in height. ‘The sides of the gal- 
lery are so constructed as to enable the persons in it 
to be covered in with sailcloth, which is reefed in and 
around it, and can be u-ed at pleasure—as also an 
awning to pass over it, which is fixed to the flagstaff— 
thus entirely protecting any unfortunate mariner who 
may seek shelter on the column from foul and tempes- 
tuous weather. A barrel of fresh water, togetier with 
a painted bag enclosing a flag of distress, 1s stationed 
on the gallery, and the words “ hoist the flag” painted 
in the languages of all nations on boards stationed 
round the inner part of the gallery, so that the foreign- 
er, as weil as native seaman, may be enabled to show 
a signal of distress, and obtain help from the shore, 
which is about seven miles from the beacon. 

‘There have been employed on one farm, on Chat 
Moss, 80 reapers, principally engaged in reaping 
wheat, though twenty years ago, the whole six thou- 
sand ucres scarcely produced a bushel of that kind of 

rain. 
. Father Mathew was at Athlone. Not fewer than 
100,000 persons had received the pledge in two days. 

The greatest activity prevails in the naval depart. 
ments at Plymouth. ‘The Calcutta, 84, was commis- 
sioned on Friday week, by Captain Sir S. Roberts, C, 
B. Tine Bombay, 84, is ordered to be masted without 
delay ; she is expected to be commissioned immediate- 
lv. The Nile, 92, the Clarence, 84, the Vengeance, 
84, and the Foudroyant 78, are ready for specdy com. 
missioning. At Portsmouth there are at present no 
ships ordered for service, except the Britannia, 120. 
The Qucen, 110, is to bear the flag of Sir E. Codring- 
ton, and is preparing for the purpose. 

Admiral Edwards, one of the oldest admirals in the 
English navy, his commission bearing date June 4th 
1814, died on the 14th September, in the 95th year of 
his age. He wus actively engaged throughout the 
American revolutionary war, and commanded the At- 
laute, when she was captured by the American frigate 
Alliance in 17381. 

FRANCE. 


The King of France has procured a grant of a hun. 
dred millions of franes, by which he is about to fortify 
the city of Paris. ‘The iortification of Havre is also 
goingon. Bayonne is also to be put in a state of ample 
defence. There secms to be an impression, however, 
that the defences are more thought of as useful against 
internal than external enegies. The fortification of 
Paris is said to have been a favourite object with Louis 
Philippe ever since his accession. 

It was rumoured in Paris that the French govern. 
ment had resolved on cailing out the reserve of 1834 
and 1835, which would give an incrvase of 50,000 men 
to the army. 

The Chamber of Peers met on the 15th of Septem. 
her, and constituted itself into a court for the trial of 
Prince Louis Napoleon. ‘The report of the procureur 
general was read, and also the evidence taken at Bou- 
logne and Paris, including the examination of the 
Prince. The trial was to commence on the 25th. 

The disturbances among the workmen at Paris ap. 
pear to have entirely ceased. 

‘The Courier de Herault states that the weavers at 
Lodove had combined, and abandoned their looms ea 
masse ; they had not proceeded to any acts of violence, 
but perambulated the country in small bodies, and re- 
galed themselves with grapes and other fruits. 

The French army in Algiers was still prosecuting 
the war with the Arabs. Some skirmishes between 
large parties had taken place, in which the French had 
been victorious—but had met with lusses. Abd-el-Ka- 
der, with the main body of his force, was on the plains 
of Kallah, with some posts on the Habrah. Marshal 
Vallee was expected at Oran. 

The Sicur Matheo, whose disappearance in 1821. 
with nearly 2,000,000 francs abstracted froin the trea- 
sury of France, he being the Cashier of Specie in that 
department, excited considerable public notice, having 
been recently arrested in Wurtemburg was tried for 
his defulcation at Paris on the 12th ofSept. It appeur- 
ed that while at Wurtemburg, in the meantime, he had 
been condemned to two years and a half imprisonment 
for forgery. The prisoner ascribed his ruin to speculat- 
ing in the funds. Six witnesses out of twenty-seven 
who were called—the rest of these being cither dead or 
not to be found—were examined and fully bore out the 
accusation. Matheo was tound guilty and sentenced to 
fitteen years imprisonment with hard labour, and to the 
payment of 2,000,000 francs. 

SPAIN. 
The rcvolutionary movements in Madrid on the Ist 


of September seem to have been contagious. And, a!- 
though Madrid has since remained tranquil, owing to 
precautionary measures adupted by the authorities, ad- 
vices to the I1th state that upposition to the arbitrary 
measures of the government was prevailing in cvery 
other quarter. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 5th publishes a justifica- 
tion of the recent movement in that capital, and then 
adda, “In a few hours the military force of Madrid, 
composed of a few battalions, was doubled, and the 
city now has within its walls 22,000 men of the Na. 
tional Guards of Veteran troops, and upwards of 2U00 
horses,” 

The news of the insurrection reached the Queen at 
Valencia on the 3d, and a cabinet council was held at 
which it was resolved to resist the movements. ‘The 
Queen finally sent orders to Espartero to march upon 
Madrid. Espartero has, however, declared his adhe. 
sion to the Madrid programme. 

A postecript in a London paper of the 18th says“ the 
insurrection in Spain was rapidly extending, on the 
10th. Soria, Grenada, Carthagena, Malaya, &c., had 
sent in their adhesion to the Junta of Madrid. Maroto 
and several Carlist officers had tendered their services 
to the new government, and Seville was in a stato of 
siege.” 

"A Bayonne paper of the 10th of September, an- 
nounces the blowing up of the powder magazine at 
Alcanoz, in Lower Arragon. Whole streets are in 
ruins, and the luss of lives exceeded four hundred. 


PORTUGAL, 


Accounts from Lisbon to the 7th inst., state that 
affairs there were still in a very unsatisiactory state. 
A report was current that the Queen, alurmed.at the 
aspect of affairs, was disposed to yicld to the wishes of 
the Liberty party, and had sent for the Viscount Sa 
da Bundeira to form a new ministry. All the exten- 
sive powers asked from the Cortes had been ceded, the 
insurrection had not extended, and mc.usures were in 
progress to bring the insurrectionary movement to a 
speedy end. 

RUSSIA. 

A letter from Warsaw, dated 3d Scpt., published in 
the Paris National, states that the Emperor of Russia 
had just left that city, and that his presence had given 
new animation to the preparations for war. All the 
reserves of the artillery and of the troops of the line 
had left Warsaw to join the army. In Bessarabia 
alone there were 30,000 men assembled, and the 
troops altogether concentrated on the ‘Turkish frontier 
amounted to 100,000 men. Prince Paskiewitch was 
to take the command of this army. Russia is not con- 
cealing her plan; she is anxiously pressing forward 
her troops in order to conclude the campaign before) 
winter sects in. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


The advices from Constantinople contained in the 
Smyrna journals are of the 27th August. 

No political occurrence of importance had taken 
place, and the Divan was in anxious expectation of the 
return of Rifat Bey, or of despatches froin that envoy. 
Although the Sultan had every confidence in the pro- 
tection extended to him by the four powers, he never- 
theless did not neglect to adopt the measures of pre- 
caution commanded by circumstances. The prepara- 
tions for war were carried on with vigour. 

Two British ships-of-the-line were at the entrance 
of the Dardanelles, waiting to escort a small Turkish 
squadron, carrying 4000 soldiers and proceeding to 
Cyprus. That squadron left Constantinople on the 
26th. 

The blockade of Alexandria commenced on the Ist 
inst. by Admiral Stopford. Several of the Pasha’s ves- 
sels had been sequestered by the British naval autho- 
rities. The Pacha had refrained from acts of retali- 
ation. 

lt was said that Admiral Stopford, on being inform- 
ed of the expected arrival of a French vessel loaded 
with artillery and amunition for tle Pacha, had issued 
orders for its capture. 

The Viceroy’s flect (Egyptian and Turkish) was 
drawn up in order of battle in the road of Alexandria. 

The Portafoglio Maltese, in a supplement of Ist 
September, says: 

“ The consuls at Alexandria have not yet received 
orders to withdraw, but Mehernct Ali has intimated 
that, as they have no longer any mission in the coun. 
try, their presence had become entirely passive. This 
communication was made in a more formal manner to 
Riffat Bey, and it is said that he is on the point of re- 
turning to Constantinople. ‘The officers of the English 
and Austrian squadrons come daily into Alexandria 
without being molested. ‘The English ships stopped 
on the 25th ult. several small coasting vessels laden 
with fruit and rice, but released the barques after tak- 
ing out the cargoes, for which they paid the Rayahs. 
When the Pacha Jearned that the English had cap- 
tured some of his transports on the coast of Syria, he 
said they falsely flattered themselves with the hope of 
cutting off his communication with that country, for 
having foreseen the object, he had provided 10,000 
camels to be ready for the emergency. 

The following, which is the latest intelligence on 
the Egyptian question, is of a pacific character. It 
was received in London by express, on the ]8th: 

“ Letters from Malta, of the 7th of September, con- 
tain the following important intelligence :—Count 
Walewski has proposed to Meleimet Ali a project of 
arrangement, which the Viceroy has decided on ac- 
cepting. ‘The Count has set off in haste to Constanti- 
nople, in order to have the project presented to the 
Divan, through the French Ambassador, M. de Pon- 
lois, 

“Among other clauses contained in this project, 
there is one it is asserted, which is likely to facilitate 
the almost desperate arrangement of the castern ques- 
tion—viz. Mehemet Ali consents to accede to the pro- 
posal of possessing Syria for his life only.” 


FROM CHINA 


By the arrival at Philadelphia, of the ship Venice, 
Captain Flemming, from Canton, we have information 
from that city as late as the 18th of May, being more 
than fourteen days latcr than our most recent informa- 
tion via England. 

Affairs still remain quiet—but with evident expec- 
tations of ucoming storm. The residents, not more 
than twenty five, were sending their furniture, &c., 
down to Macao. 

The Chinese are evidently making preparations for 
defence. The ship Cambridge, some time since pre- 
sented to Lin, was being prepared for sea. 

By the aid of some Portuguese carpenters, the Chi- 
nese Government has caused two small sloops of war, 
or rather gun boats of ubout twenty five tons, to be con- 
structed, without decks; and on trial found them to 
work so well that contracts have becn made for twenty 
five more. 

Attempts have been madc to propel boats with wheels 
worked by men, but they did not succeed. 

Meantime boats or scows, loaded with stone, are con- 
stantly passing Whampoa on their way to the Bogue, 
with a view of being sunk in case of an invasion by the 
English. More than thirty vessels, it is confidently 
reported, are now engaged in the opium trade along 
the coast. 

‘There were ovly three English ships at Canton, two 
ships of war and a frigate. 

Captain Elliott and his countrymen were quietly re- 
siding at Macao. No direct news of the intention of 
Great Britian to invade Canton had been received, be- 
yond the information of the arrival at Singapore of the 
commisariat department. And indced, while all seem 
to admit that a commencement of hostilities must cut 
off trade with all nations, it is not known how or when 
those hostilities will be commenced. 

Teas were scarce and dear. Most of the business 
immediately connected with Canton was transacted by 
American ships. ‘Che Teas were taken in American 
bottoms, and delivered on board the British ships, 
which were thus loaded in the outer anchorages. 

Strange to say, the smugg!ng of opium is affirmed 
to be as great os cver at different parts of the coast. 
The whole of this trade was transacted under the Brit- 
ish flag—at least all vessels carrying opiuin coastwise, 
had British colours. ' 


FROM MEXICO. 

Havana papers received at New Orleans, state that 
on the 22d of August the port of Vera Cruz was block- 
eded, afler a fashion, by three Texan vessels of war; 
whereat, acknowledging the fact that the great Mexi- 
can republic cannot muster up cven a single ship of 
of war, to go and speak to the Texans, the Vera Cruz 
editors are ferociously indignant. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Received, Sept. 29, 1840, for the association of Alum- 
ni of the Princeton Theological Seminary, ‘Te: Dollars, 
from the church of Jamaica, Long Island. 

Also, ‘or the saine, One Hundred Dollars from the 
Tenth church of Philadelphia. 

James W. ALexanper, J7reasurer. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL, MONTHLY CONCERT. 


The Sunday-<chool Monthly Concert of Prayer, 
will be heid on Monday evening next ((ct. 12) in the 
Lecture Room of the Central Church, in Cherry 
street, corner of Eighth, Philadelphia, at half-pust 
seven o'clock. 

The peculiar obligations of the people of this coun- 


iil to diffuse moral and religious knowledge will be 


illustrated by a map showing our physical and 
the wortd. geo 


graphical relations to otlur parts of 


MARRIED. 

On Thursday evening, October Ist, by the Rev. 
Robert D, Morris, Mr. Raviman, to Miss 
Evizasetu Tuackara; both of Upper Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. ' 


DIED. 

After a short and sudden illness, on the 11th Sep. 
tember, Mary Jang, aud on the 28th, Wittiam 
Cnarters, children of William and Eleanor Witson of 
West Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
The age of the first was five years, four months, 
and twenty-one days; that of the latter two years 
and six months. Let the afflicted parents cast their 
burden ,on the Lord, and he will sustain them. 
It is in accordance with his gracious will Chil. 
dren are among the richest blessings of his kind 
providence, but, like all his other gifts, only loaned to 
be recalled at the instance of the merciful Giver. Let 
this consideration teach his people submission to his 
will, expecially since it is accompanied with the assur- 
ance that all things shall work for the accomplishment 
of their good and the display of his glory. 

At Philadelphia, on Sunday morning, the 4th inat 
in the 73d year of his age, Lewis Tayvtor, Exq., an old 
and respectable inhabitant of that city. 

At Cincinnati, on the Trinity river, on Tuesday the 
of August, Wittiam HH. formerly 
of the firm of Allen & McCullough, of the cities of 
Galveston and Houston, ‘I'cxas. He was a native of 
and brother ito Rev. John W. McCul- 

ugh. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 
‘he Second Presbytery of New York will hold its 
usual Fall meeting in the lecture room of the Seotch 
Presbyterian church, corner of Grand and Crosby 
streets, on Monday the 19th inst. at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
J. McE roy, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Synod of Philadelphia stands adjourned to meet 
in the Presbyterian church in Danville, on the third 
Wednesday (21st) of October next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Henay R. Witson, Stated Clerk, 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 

The stated meeting of the Synod of New Jersey 
will be held at Wilkesbarre, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vauia, on Thursday the 22d day of October, at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Ravaup K. Rovaerrs, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The Presbytery of New York meeton the second 
Monday of October next, at 7 o’clock P, M. in the Ist. 
Presbyterian Church Brooklyn (Mr. Jacobus’s) to be 
opened witha sermon by the Moderator, Rev. John 
Proudfit. W. Crane, Stated Clerk, 


SYNOD OF ALBANY. 

The Synod of Albany stands adjourned to meet at 
the city of ‘Troy, in the 2d Presbyterian Church (Mr. 
Hopkin’s) on the third Tuesday of October, at two 
o’clock P. M. The Synodical Sermon is expected 
from the Rev. John M. Whiton, of Antrim, the last 
moderator. Revusen Smitu, Stated Clerk. 

SYNOD OF NEW YORK, 

The Synod of New York meet on the third Tuesday 
(19th,) of October next, at 7 o’clock P. M. in the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, corner of Grand and Crosby 
streets, New York, to be opened with a sermon by the 
Rev. Jacob Green, Moderator. 

Euias W. Crane, Slated Clerk. 


PUBLICATIONS.—-Memoir of the Rev. 
Charles Nisbet, D.D. late President of Dickenson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., by Samuel Miller, D.D, Embellished with a por- 
trait. 12mo, 

Memoir of Mrs. Hannah More, with Notices of her Werks, 
and Sketches of her Contemporaries; by Thomas Taylor, Esq. 
Embellished with a portrait. 12mo. 

The Extent and ayers of tHe Atonement, by the Rey, 
Howard Malcom, Just published and for sale b 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


oct 10 


ORERT CARTER, Treotogicat and Ciassicat Boox- 
SELLER, No, 58 Canal street, New-York, publishes the fol- 
lowing works, which he offers to the T and others at mod- 
erate prices; viz: ‘The Person and Glory of Christ, by John 
Owen, D. D. 8vo, Watson's Body of Divinity, 8vo, Jay’s Even- 
ing Exercises, 12mo. sheep. The Inquirer directed oan Ex- 
perimental and practical view of the Holy Spirit, by Rev. Oc- 
tavius Winslow, 12mo. ‘The Dew of Israel, and the Lily of 
God ; by Dr. F. Krummacher, Author of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” 
&ec. 12mo. Symington on the Atonement, 12mo, . on Do- 
minion of Christ, 12mo, Hill and Valley; by Miss Sinclair, 
12mo. Willison’s Communicants Catechism, 18mo. Ruimaine 
on Faith, 12mo. Anecdotes Iilustrative of the Shorter Cate- 
chism ; by John Whitecross, 18mo. The Key to the Shorter 
Catechism. Containing Catechetical Exercises, a Paraphrase, 
and a New Series of Proofs on each Question. New Edition 
18mo. Serrowing, yet Rejoicing, 18mo. The Lights and 
Shadows of Scottsh Life; by Professor Wilson, 12mo. The 
Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. B., Author 
of ** An Alarm to the Unconverted,” 12mo0, Watson’s Apology 
fur the Bible, 18mo. Bishop Beveridge’s Private Thoughts, 
12mo. Purteus’ Lectvres on Matthew, 12mc. The Minister’s 
Family, 12mo. Family at Heatherdale, 12mo. M’Cries Lec- 
tures on the Book of Esther, 18mo. Scougal’s entire Religious 
works, consisting of the Life of Go.| in the Soul, c 


18mo. History of the Churches of New York, with plates, 18mo, 
‘he Grace of God, Exemplified in the case of William Mills, 
‘The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D. &c. 7 vols. 12mo0. Con- 
tents—Vols, 1 and 2, on Natural Theo ; 3 and 4, on the Mi- 
raculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5, Moral and 
Mental Philosophy—this volume has never before been publish- 
ed ; 6, Commercial Discoures—one half of which is entirely new; 
7, Astronomical Discourses—the one half which has never 
before been published. The Westminster Assembly's Cate- 
chism Explained, by Fisher and Erskine, 1l2mo. sheep. Bax- 
ter’s Call, and other Essays, 12mo, The extent of the Atone- 
ment, by Howard Malcom, A. M.12mo,. The Life of Rev. Dr, 
Nisbet of Carlisle, Pa., by Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. Princeton, 
N. J.12mo, Memoir of Hannah Sinclair, by Leigh Riehmond, 
author of “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” &e. 18mo. Our Protestant 
Forefathers, by W. S. Gilly, D. D. 18mo0, Discourses on the 
Millennium, by Rev, M, T. Adam, l2mo. Stevenson on the 
Offices of Christ, i2mo. Bostwick on Baptism, second edition, 
Christian Father at Home, by Rev. Dr. Brownlee, 18mo. The 
Christian Youth’s Book, do. 12mo. Interesting Narratives, by 
Rev. Joseph Belcher, i2mo. Brown’s Short Catechism for 
Children, 18mo. Do, 32mo, Calvin on Seeret Providence, 
‘Translated by Rev. James Lillie, 18mo. ‘Taylor's Life of Han- 
nah More, with Portrait, 12mo. London. 

R. C. Has also for sale at Philadelphia prices, all the publica- 


tions of Presbyterian B 
ROBERT CARTER, 
oct 10—3t 58 Canal st. New York 


ROSPECTUS FOR PUBLISHING THE MINUTES OF 
‘THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY,—The manuscript Minutes 

of the Presbyterian Church, before and since the formation of 
the General Assembly confessedly constitute an important part 
of itshistory. ‘hese archives are acecseible to few, and are yearly 
in danger of irreparable destruction, The General Assembly 
of several past years, aware of these facts, have been desirous to 
rocure their publication, but their intention has not hitherto 
a carried into execution on account of the expense which 
would be meurred by such publication, and to meet which no 
provision existed, At the last session of the Assembly the sub- 
jeet was again considered, was committed to their Stated 
Clerk, with instructions to makejarrangements, if possible, with 
the Board of Publication for their speedy issue from the press, - 
The subject has been on various occasions fully discussed in the 
Board, and while they do not feel authorized to invest any of the 
funds contributed by the Churches and intrusted to them, in a 
pubheation like this, yet they have determined to make an effort 
to have 30 desirable an object accomplished, It is for this end that 
they submit the following prospectus to the Church at large, on 
which it will ultimately depend whether the work shall be ac- 

complished or abandoned, : 

It has appeared to the Board that their first attention should 

directed to the publication of the earlier Minutes, reaching to 
the time of the formation of the General Assembly, or at least to 
such a portion of them as won be regarded as furnishing a con- 
tinuous History of the Church, The a relates 
to the following manusempts, vig: Ist. Reeo the original 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, from A. D, 1706 to 1716, 2d. A Let- 
ter Book, embracing decuments of the same period, 3d. Re- 
cords of the original Synod of Philadelphia; from 1717 to 1726, 
4th, du. from 1727 to 1743, Sth. do from 1744 to 1758, 6th. do. 
from 1778 to 1788; the period of the formation of the General 
Assembly. 

After an examination of these manuscripts, the earlier of which 
are in a perishing state, the Board are of opinion, that if printed 
ona royal octavo page, double column, they might be comprised 
in one volume of not exceeding 480 pages. ‘The Boagd there- 
fore propose the following terms of publication, leaving it with 
the Church to determine whether so desirable an enterprise 
shull be carried into exeeuuion, 

A specimen number will n issued as soon as practicable, 

ERMS, 
1. The work, embracing the above mentioned period, shall he 
ublished in about 10 monthly numbers of 48 pages each, atitched 
m covers, ‘Phe price to subscribers will be 20 cents per num- 


ber. 

2. The whole subscription for the 10 Nos, must be paid in ad- 
vance, to prevent losses cuollection—which would inerease the 
cust to subseribers, 

3. Every person procuring 12 subseribers and transmitting 
the amount of their subseripuons, shall be entitled to a copy free 


of cust. 
person procuring 24 subseribers, and transmitting 


4. Every 
the amount of their subseriptions shall be entitled to three co- 
pies of the work. 

5. ‘The work will be put to press whenever 2000 subseribers 
have been obtained, 

It will be seen by these terms that the success of the work 
must depend on the active efforts of Ministers, Elders, and pri- 
vate members of the Church, who wish to preserve so valuable 
a body of ecelesiastical documents. Synods and Presbytwries 
should not only recommend it to notice, but take the most effi- 
cich tt means to secure the suceess of the objeet. The res ponsi- 
bility of failure must rest with them. The Soard will perform 
their part, and will confidently anticipate support trom the 
Chureh. 

‘That it may be ascertained at an early iod whether the 
work can be put to press, it is hoped that names of subseri- 
bers and the price of subser:ption will be transmitted as soon as 


ible, 

It will facilitate the transmis<ion of names,and money, and 
save tage, if ten or twenty subseribers should unite in one 
communication, whieh can casily be done through their clergy- 
men, 

If there should be a failure in printing the work from a want 
of subscribers, the money of these who du subscribe will be care- 
fully returned.—All communications are tu be directed tu 

JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of George & Seventh »¢. Phiiadelphia, 

C7 The Watchman of South, Charleston Observer, and the 

Presbyterian Advocate, will please copy thisadvertisement, 


ARISH LIBRARIES—J. Whetham & Son, Booksellers, 144 

Chesnut st. Vhilad. wouid invite the attention of those who 
are about forming or making additions to Parish and Sunday 
School Libraries, tv assortment of valuable Religious 
buvks, Among them are Faber on the Difficulues of Romaniem, 
new edition, Eluha, by Krununacher, author of © Elijah. 
Aluene’s Life and Letters, ‘he Dew of Israel, by Krurmmacher, 
Southgate’s Tour in Persia and Mesopotamia 2v, Philip's Lives 
of Bunyan, Whatfield and Milne. The Fruits of the Spirit, by 
the Rev. G. W. Bethune, 2d. edition. All of Biant’s Lectures, 
K: ith’s Demonstrations of Christianity—do, on the Prophecies 
A Word w Women, by Caroline Fry. Daity Seripture Kead 
ings, by do. Gurney on Love God, A Weeath for the Tomb. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
THE WIDOW. : 


Editor —The follow ing beautifal lines were. 


ied from a Lady's Scra ; by giving them 
the you a favour 
on some of its readers. I. T. 
He's gone—and yet I live! 


“Live, while my dearest hopes in duet are luid ; 
Live, while my ‘sun is set in endicss shade ! 
“Ah what enjoyment cun existence give? 


- He's nd I am left 

Alone to tread my dreary path of tears, 
Alone to wander through the waste of years, 
Of peace, of hope, of happincss Lereft. 


- » He’s y best beloved, 
Of friends the kindest, noblest, most sincere; 
Whose fond affection was to me most deer, 
The tressure of my heart, well tried and proved. 


fle’s gone—my early stay— 

Prop where my weakness clung, and not in vain, 
My sole eupporter—who shall now sustain 

Oh! who shall guide me on my dangerous way ? 


He's gone—my children’s sire, 
_ And who shall guurd their helpless years, and form 
Their helpless minds—who from life’s wint’ry 


storin 
Shall shield them now and heavenly thoughts in- 
_» ™ Peace, my fond heart, be still!” 
It was the hand of God that dealt the blow, 
*T wae God that leid thy dearest hopes thus low, 
Repine not then—holy and just hie will. - 
And art thou left alone ? 
And is there now no friendly guardian nigh— 
No firm support, whereon thou mayest rely ? 
_ Qh look above, look to the Saviour’s throne ? 


His heart is full of love; 
‘The fatherless and widow claim his care, 
And ever in his warm com ion share— 
He will be with thee, though he dwells above. 


On him thy burden cast— ; 
_On him confide with pure and perfect faith, 
And he will guide thee, even until death, tn 
And raise thee to his own blest home at last. 


Thy children’s sire is gone, 
The husband of thy love—but God will be 
More than anearthly friend to them and thee, 
Cease, cease to mourn, thou art not left alone. 


And when life’s scene is o'er, 
Through thy Redeemer’s boundicss grace and love, 
Again shalt thon, in the bright world above, 
Meet him whom thou hast loved, to part no more. 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
THE PEARL OF PRICE. 


“ Father, say where is the bright gem found ? 

Beneath the dark waters, or under the ground? 

Is it found on the floor of the dark blue sea, 

Where the wailing waters roll mournfully ?_ 

Is it hid *neath the soil in the damp dark mine 
- Where the lamps of the workmen dimly shine? 

Father, say where is the pearl procured, 

And whio its possession hath well secured ?” 


“Son, seek not on earth the things of the sky, 
Look not for the Spirit with mortal eye, 
That gem is the gift of our Savivur’s grace, 
And it finds in the heart its resting pla 
Attend to the precepts of heavenly truth, 
Remember thy God in the days of ee 
Strive daily to tread as thy Saviour trod, 
- So may’st thou be rich in the Lord thy God. 
M. C, 


ue ‘From the Church of England Magazine. 
COMMUNION WITH GOD IN SOLITUDE. 


*Tis not amid the noise and din 
Of this vain world, or aught within, 
: 
is in the tranqui r of pra 
When, ’reft of every earthly 
He finds a short release. 


Shut out from this world’s gui 
He goes to pass one pea hour 
In solitude with God; 
Then what a land of bliss appears, 
d this gloomy vale of tears, 
h Zion's abode. 


No mourning souls in Zion weep; 
All shall a joyful harvest reap, 
_ And live in endless love: 
The sad farewell is heard no more, 
When pilgrims gain the welcom'd shore, 
And join the saints above. 


Sweet solitude! I'll taste thy charms, 
Thy soothing powers, thy healing balms, 
_ ‘And seek repose in thee : 
Reclining at thy peaceful shrine, 
Teach me all earthly joys resign, 

And live in purity. 


O solitude, my choicest hour, 
I claim thee as my richest dower, 
Foretaste of heavenly bliss ! 
Teach me in thee to live to God, 
To die, relying on his word, 
And rise to righteousness. 


power, 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


“ Thine eyes shall behold the Land that is very far 
off.” xxxiii. 17, 


( Tune—* Hinton.”’) 


There is a bright country, a very far land, 
The home of delight, by the righteous possess’d ; 
Where a | — blooms ; and whose plains, ever 
on 
By the zephyrs of love, are eternally blest. 


A land of pure fountains, whose glitjering streams 
From the river of God flow for ever along : 

Shall I ever be blest by its soul cheering beams ? 
Shall my ear ever drink of its swect flowing song ? 


The land where the Christian rests safely at last, 
Froin the storm of life’s waste howling wilderness 


drear ; 
Where the militant Church its long conflict has 
pass’ 
And God from all eyes wipes away ev’ry tear! 


There the King in his beauty and glory shall lead 
His saints to some river that peacefully flows ; 

And there by its banks the Good Shepherd shall feed 
His flock amid shades of retreshing repuse. 


A city far off thy blest eyes may behold, 

_ And Zion’s great King where he reigns evermore; 
Its beautiful gates unto thee may untola; 

‘Thy footsteps inay tread immortality’s shore. 


3. 
That city’s foundations of jasper are laid, 
And sapphire ;—its builder and maker the Lord: 
Of stone of fair colours thy pillars are made, 
Thou glorious rest of the Infinite Word! 


Fair fabric celestial! how beauteous thy tow’rs, 
High rising amid the empyrean skies! 

The residence blest of ethcrial powers, 
Whose anthems to Jesus for ever shall rise! 


Thou city eternal! with strects of pure gold, 
And rainbow of em'rald encircling the throne, 
If now to the soul they have pleasures untold, 
Of ee they be when their glories are 


Then onward, right onward ! haste thitherward, haste ; 
O traveller wayworn, forget all thy woes: 

Say, what are life’s sorrows, if there thou but taste 
Salvation, and joy, and eternal repose! A. D. 

Williamaburgh, (L. 1.) July, 1840. 


INTEMPERANCE IN RUSSIA. 


Nearly a fourth part of the revenue of Russia is 
derived from the sale of spirits. “This sale is kept 
entirely in the hands of the imperial government. 
The out-spread wings of the Russian eagle are 
over the door of every gin shop in every village 
throughout that vast empire. Brandy is the on y 
spirit of which travellers make mention. Mr. 
Pinkerton calculates, that “ the enormous quan- 


American Surgery, and scarcely less distinguished 


| discharged the duties of that situation. When the 


tity of eighty-two millions of gallons of brandy 
alone are drunk every vear by the peasantry of 
that empire.” The population being over sixty 
milliona, it amounts to one gallon and a third for 
each person. In Scotland, however, it must be re-' 
membered, that parliamentary returns give three 
gallons of spirits as the average quota of every’ 
min, women, and child throughout that part of 
the real.— Boston | 


= 


: = 
From the Maryland Mecical and Surgies! Journal. 
SKETCH OF DOCTOR PHYSICK. 
By Dr. 8. Cotttns, oy BatTimonet. 

With the exception of Dr. Rush, no medical man 
of this country has died, whose departure produced 
such deepseneation, as that of the late Dr. Physick. 
Occupying, during a long succession of years, a 
pre-eminent position in the most celebrated medical 
school of the country—regarded as the father of 


as physician—his character, his talents, and his 
fame, becaine the property of the profession and of 
the nation. Students from «ll parts of the country 
sought the University which he adorned ; and the 
victins of the vari»ue diseases which belong to 
our race, when other hopes had failed, turned their 
steps to the abode of this distinguished man, with 
a devotion almost approaching that which directs 
the Osmanilie to the tomb of the Prophet. 

_ Dr. Physick passed four years in Europe, engaged 
In the cowpletion of his medical education, and was 
@ favourite pupil of the celebrated Hunter; the in- 
estimable tenefits of the aseociation to the pupil, 
being repaid by the honour he conferred on the 
master, He returned to this country in 1792, set. 
tled in Philadelp'.ia, and took a distinguished part 
in the treatment of the yellow fever, which, in the 
following year, devastated that city. Enthusiastic 
devotion to his profession, with favourable opportu- 
nities fur the exercise of talente, gave him the 
character which, in 1805, elevated him to the chair 
of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. It 
is not necessary for me tosay with what ability he 


writer of this rapid sketch pursued his medical 
studies in Philadelphia, Dr. Physick had been 
transferred from the chair of Surgery to that of Ana- 
toiny. It was unfortunate for him that, with the 
infirmities of advancing life, such a transfer should 
have been made. He was most passionately devo- 
ted to surgery, and all the enthusiasm of his char- 
acter must have been displayed when lecturing on 
that subject. He had not been accustomed to the 
dry and minute details of anatomy.—The contrast ' 
in his manner, on the two subjects, was vividly 

resented to those who attended his courses when 

rofessor of Anatomy. At the close of his lec- 
tures he often expressed his views on the surgi- 
cad diseases of the parts in the demonstration of 
which he had been engaged, and then he was elo- 
quent. The kindling of the eye, and the fixedness 
of the features showed he was treating a subject 
which called forth his powers. No part of his 
lectures made half the impression on his class as 
these incidental remarks on surgery. 

Several years befure his death he was made 
Emeritus Prof-ssor of Anatomy and Surgery, hav- 
ing retired from the active duties of his chair and 
profession, and did not attend to patients except at his 
office. He closed his brilliant surgical operations 
by the removal of a cataract—an appropriate ter- 
mination of the professional career of one who had 
contributed so much to enlighten the world, when 
he relieved him who was suffering the privation so 
feelingly described because personally felt, by the 
great master of English epic, as “ wisdom at one 
entrance quite shut out.” Had he died at the 
zenith of his fame and usefulness, the impression 
produced by his exit would have been increased. 
The associations connected with the fall of the 
vigourous and wide-spreading oak—the pride of 
the forest—differ from those which arise when the 
fury of the tempest prostrates the sapless trunk, 
with its withered branches. 7 

Dr. Physick had a mind peculiarly adapted to 
the successful prosecution of his profession. Other 
medical men have attained great eminence and 
popularity by having vivid imagination, forcible 
elocution, and other captivating powers, combined 
with solid professional attainments. But when 
they stand by the bedside, and engage in the inves- 
tigation of the hidden causes of disease, these quali- 
ties of the mind often become the ** ignes fatui”’ by 
which they are led astray. He had no immagina- 
tion—no various learning. I do not recollect, 
during the three winters I attended his lectures 
ever to have heard him illustrate the subject he 
was teaching by drawing on other branches of 
science. He did not attempt oratorical display. 
A perfect master of the point he wished to impress, 
he used the fewest words; and his style, in an 
eminent degree, was simple, chaste, and clear. 
His mind was patient of labour ; accurate in inves- 
tigation. He made his profession the object of 
his intellectual love. Like the traveller having a 
long journey before him, which he is resolved to 
accomplish, he did not turn aside to wander over 
beautiful parterres and pluck sweet flowers. His 
mode of reasoning, in his inquiries after truth, 
was the inductive philosophy of Bacon—a philoso- 
phy which teaches asa great principle, that, in all 
the investigations of nature, the only true guides 
to just theory are experiment and observation. 
That is the only true mode—the one to which we 
owe the gigantic strides science and the arts have 
made, since 1564—a year illustrated by the birth 
of that Prince of Philosophers. They who have 
had the privilege of standing by Dr. Physick, when 
investigating the disease of his patient, must have 
been forcibly impressed by his method. He did 
not perinit hin to vive a long and unsatisfactory 
description of his case, but asked him questions, 
He pressed him on pvints where he supposed the 
truth was to be found. His mind was eminently 
practical. He did not aim at the support of pre- 
conceived theories—he sought after facts. I have 
said he had no imagination; but I have not eaid he 
had no enthusiasm. He hid genius, and of neces- 
sity, enthusiasm. What is genius but suscepti- 
bility of emotion? 

I have observed that the mind of Dr. Physick 
was practical—and this was the true source of his 
great eminence, the reason why the value of the 
contributions he has made to medical science has 
not been destroyed by time In this intellectual 
endowment he formed a striking contrast with the 
most popular medical teacher this country has 
ever produced. Dr. Rush had a bold, energetic 
mind, was full of enthusiasm, confident of his great 
powers, and essed, in a remarkable degree, the 
ability to inspire his pupils with a conviction of the 
truth of his doctrines, with a propagandist spirit 
which disseminated them through all parts of the 
country. But he wasa man of theories ; and exert- 
ed all his powers for their support. A quarter of 
acentury has elapsed since his death, yet long 
before the close of that brief period, his doctrines 
had ceased to have any influence with the profes- 
sion. His fame remains, and will long remain as 
a brilliant example of the control a man of genius 
exercises over all minds that come within his influ- 
ence. [le displayed the saine order of genius that 
enables the warrior to inspire his soldiers with the 
assurance of victory ; or the statesman to impart 
his own convictions to admiring senates. 

Dr. Physic was remarkable for simplicity of char- 
acter. He displayed no arrogance—no self-conceit 
on account of his acknowledged pre-eminence—no 
contempt for those beneath him. True greatness 
is always united with simplicity. Wealth, honour, 
station, attainment, genius, do not affect the bear- 
ing of that man who is truly great and noble. 
has feelings of warm affection for all his race, and 
is humbled, rather than exalted, when he considers 
how many blessings heaven has bestowed on one 
who is sounworthy. The possession of knowledge 
does not inflate the truly great man with high 
opinions of himself. It serves to show him he is 
standing on the shore of a boundless ocean, on 
whose bosom he may sail, but the extent of which 
he can never explore. 

A very natural transition from the contempla- 
tion of this simple nobility of his character, is to 
consider him as a believer in divine revelation. 
Hlis integrity and morality were always re- 
markable; but it was towards the close of his life, 
that his inquiries on the subject of the future con. 
dition of man became more apparent and urgent. 
The fervour of youth and the ardent pursuit of am- 
bitious prospects miy long divert man from the 
consideration of his other home; but, when the 
passions of his nature begin to expire—when the 
po-session of wealth and honour has failed to confer 
happiness; when incipient decay edmonishes man 
that the beautiful temple, in which his spirit 
dwells, is tending to dissolution, it is then * the 
divinity that etirs within him,” prompts him to in- 
quire into his capabilities and his destiny, What 


consolation can man enjoy, amidst changes and 
sorrows and decays, unless he considers “ there is 
one broad sky over all the world; and, whether it 


ence has an irreligious tendency ; the habit of 
tracing the connection of parts, in producing re- 
sulis, leading to a forgetfulness of the Great First 
Cause. The charge cannot be true. It is contra- 
ry to all the established laws which control the hu- 
inan mind, in deriving conclusions from testimony. 
In all ages of the world, nations have been taught 
the existence of a God by the contemplation of his 
works. [I do not say they have been taught the ex- 
istence of the God ; of the attribute of the 
God of the Bible. Such is not the fact. But, al- 
though the divinity they worship be made of wood 
or stone, it confirms the argument. The profession 
furnishes wany illustratious names, besides Boer- 
haave and Physick, in refutation of the tharge. 
The personal appearance of Dr. Physick was very 
imposing. I have known men more mujestic in 
bearing—more commanding in tigure—who trd 
upon the earth with a step more firin and proud, as 
if they felt they were born to control its destinies. 
But that classically formed head and face; that 
eye which reposed in calm, almost melancholy ex- 
pression, unless when lighted up with intellectual 
fire ; those lips which seldom smiled ; but when they 
did, were surpassed in expression only by the smile 
of woman!—Who does not wish some Praxiteles 
had lived in his day, that he might have chiselled 
those features in Parian marble, and thus convey 
them down to all coming time? Often, when I 
have called to recollection the noble features of this 
t man, | have thonght of the eulogy pronounc- 
ed on the Baron Cuvier by his wife—the noblest 
eulogy ever pronounced by a wife on the character 
ofherhusband. When, after his death, his portrait 
was presented to her, and she was asked if it re- 
seinbled him, “ It is he,” she exclaimed, “ It is he; 
it is his noble, pure, and elevated mind ; often mel- 
ancholy; always benevolent and calm, like real 
goodness. Itis the great man passing over this 
earth, and knowing that there is something beyond.” 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SETTLE DISPUTED 
ACCOUNTS. 


“4 SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH.” 


Mr. Editor—The following was related many 
-years since, to the writer, by one of the parties, 
who was a very respectabe citizen of Mcntgom- 
ery county, Pennsylvania, since deceased : 

During the Presidential term of Thowas Jeffer- 
son, two young men. from Pennsylvania, took a 
lease from him of his merchant mill, at Monti- 
cello, one of the stipulations of which was that the 
landlord should erect for their use, within a given 
period, a cooper’s shop. The tine for the meeting 
of Congress soon arriving, the President had to 
repair to Washington, to attend to his official du- 
ties, where he remained for a long time absorbed 
in national concerns, and the building of the coop- 
ers’ shop was entirely — by him; not so 
with his tenants, whose daily wants constantly re- 
minded them of the provisions contained in the 
lease; and finally they determined to erect it them- 
selves, and charge the cost of it to their landlord. 

On the return of the President to his mansion, 
the parties met to settle a long account cur- 
rent which had been running during his ab- 
sence; the items were gone over and scrutinized 
one by one, and all were found satisfactory but 
that of the charge for building the coopers’ shop, 
which he objected to, alleging that he could have 
erected it with his own workmen. Several at- 
tempts were made to effect a settlement, but they 
always failed when they came to the cooper’s 
shop, the young men becaine warm and zealous 
in the affair, and the parties, instead of getting 
nearer together, found themselves at every inter- 
view wider apart. 

In this state of affairs, the father of the young 
men, who wasa mild, affable, conciliating gentle- 
man, possessing some knowledge of the world and 
its ways, arrived on a visit to his sons, who in- 
formed him of their difficulty with their landlord. 
He requested them to leave it to him, observing 
that he thought he could effect an amicable rettle- 
ment inthe case. This course was accordingly 
acceded to, and in due time he waited on the Pre- 
sident with the account, which was scanned and 
agreed to, except the charge for building the shop, 
which he said with some firmness, that he should 
not allow fur reasons stated. His opponent, ob- 
serving his apparent decision on the subject, very 

ravely remarked: “Well, friend Jetferson, 1% 
as always been my practice through life to yield 
rather than tocontend.” Immediately on this re- 
mark being made, the President’s chin fell on his 
breast for an instant, and then raising his head in 
an erect position, he observed in a very emphatic 
manner, “a very good principle, Mr. Shoemaker, 
and I can carry it as far as you can: let the ac- 
count for the coopers’ shop be allowed.” Thus 
ended the difficulty, and the parties continued their 
friendly regard for each other ti'] death separated 
them; and the cultivation of a similar disposition 
to “follow peace with all men,” would terminate 
thousands of difficulties every year, and add much. 
to the happiness of individuals, and tend to pro- 
mote the general harmony and order of society. 
[ Farmers’ Cabinet. 


TO MANAGE A REARING HORSE. . 


In preference to the dangerous experiment of 
pulling a rearing horse backward, I recommend 
the adoption of the following method :—When. 
ever you perceive the horse’s inclination to rear, 
separate your reins and prepare for him; the in- 
stant he is about to rive, slacken one hand ani 
bend or twist his head with the other, keeping 
your hands low. ‘The bending compels him t. 
move a hind leg, and of necessity brings his fore- 
feet down. Instantly twist him completely around 
two or three times, which will confuse him very 
much, and completely throw him off his guard. 
The moment you have finished twisting him round, 
place his head in the direction you wish him to 
proceed, apply the spur sharply, and he will not 
fail to go forward. Ir the situation be convenient. 
press him into a gallop, and apply the spur or 
whip two or three times severely. ‘The horse per- 
haps will not be quite satisfied with the first de- 
feat, but may be disposed to try again for the mas. 
tery. Should this be the case, you have only to 
twist, &c. as before, and you will find inthe sec- 
ond struggle he will be more easily subdued than 
on the first occasion—in fact, you will perceive 
him quail under the operation. It rarely hap- 
pens that a rearing horse, after having been treat- 
ed in the way described, will resort to his tricks a 
third time. But on going in‘'o other hands, and 
having another rider, he will be very likely to 
have recourse to rearing.—Amer. Farmer. 


HOW TO PRESERVE FRUIT. 


We have been informed by a gentleman who 
had practical proof of its success, of a new mode 
of keeping fruit fresh for the table, as grapes, 
plums, &c., a long time after they have been gath- 
ered. It is siinply to alternate them in layers 
with cotton batting in clean stone jars, and place 
them in a chamber secure from frost. ‘T'ie disco- 
very was accidental. A servant in the family of 
Win. Morey, of Union village, Washington coun- 
ty, about to visit her friends, secured a quantity of 
plums in this way, to preserve them till her return. 
They were found to have kept in an excellent con- 
dition, long after this fruit had disappeared 1n the 
garden. From the hint thus afforded, Mr. Morey, 
Mr. Holmes, and one or two neighbours, laid down 
grapes in this manner, last fall, and they enjoyed 
the luxury of fresh, fine flavoured fruit through 
the winter, until the early part of March. 

Buel’s Cultivator. 


BIBLE SOCIETIEs. 


* An article in the.Chelcenham (England) Free 
Press, states that in 1808, there was no society in 
existence which had for its object the distribution 
of the Word of God. In contrast with this pas- 
sive state of Christianity, the number of Bible So- 
cieties at the present time is, in England and 
Wales, 2541 ; Ireland, 614; Scotland, 132; on the 
Continent, 1268; America, 2800; West Indies, 
876. In France, where the Bible was a few years 
since proscribed as a fable, by an Act of the Legis- 
lature, and tied to an ass and carried to one of the 
public squares and burned, there are now 236 Bi- 
ble Societies, 121 pedlars employed in distributing 
the Word of God, and the circulation o! copies 


be blue or cloudy, the same heaven is beyond it.” 
It has been said that the pursuit of medica] sci- 


last year was 9200. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN.» 


THE PROPHET OF 1770. 


Let us suppose ourselves carried back sixty years 
in the stream of time, and to live again, the youth- 
fal subject of the young King George III. t us 
likewise imagine that in those days the divine 
spirit of prophecy had come upon us, unveiling to 
our sight the events of the future. In seven years 
from this time the British empire shali be rent in 
twain (American war in 1776.) In fifteen years 
men shall rise from the earth and fly through the 
air (invention of balloons, 1780.) In twenty years 
the French monarchy, the oldest that ever was, and 
now 80 flourishing, shall come toan end. A virtu- 
ous prince (Louis XVI. 1793,) not yet king, shall 
in twenty three years lay down his life on the scaf- 
fold ; his wife and sister shall share the same fate. 
in those same days, news shail travel with the 
speed of the wind, and what was done at mid-day 
shall be known at the furthest bounds of the king- 
dom ere the setting of the sun (the Tel vm J 
1794.) In twenty six years a conqueror shall arise 
(Bonaparte,) whoshall water his horses in the Nile, 
the Jordan, the Tagus,and the Borysthenee. This 
conqueror shall restore the chair of St. Peter, and 
throw down what he had restored (dethronement 
of Pius VII.) Finaily, he whom the world could 
not contain, shall die a captive on a rocky island (St. 
Helena,) neitherin Europe, Asia, Africa, nor Ameri- 
ca, but in the midst of the vast ocean; a few feet 
of earth his empire, a willow his monument, In 


those days metals shall be found which float on the 


water and burn under it (sodium and potassium, 
discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy.) Ships shall 
stem the stormiest ocean without sails or oars (steam 
ships.) Carriages shall run without horses, with 
the speed of the wind (locomotive engines.) (The 
ordinary speed of the wind is thirty five miles an 
hour; that of the engines on the Great Western 
Railway is thirty nine.) Men shall be conveyed 
from India to the mighty Babylon iu a month ; from 
America in ten days; from one end of England to 
the other in eight hours. Bridges shall hang by a 
chain over the sea, while roads shall be made under 
it(the Menai Bridge and the Thames Tunnel.) 
The very beasts in those days shall have laws to 
protect them. ‘Those days shall be days of great 
light. Men shall plough without horses (steam 
plough;) they shall spin without hands (power- 
loom; ) they shall calculate by wheels (Babbage’s 
machine ;) the sun shall engrave for them (the Da- 
yuerreotype; they shall write with the lightning 
(electric telegraph.) One machine shall print in 
one hour many thousand books, each of which shall 
take a man many days to.read; a man may buy a 
book for a penny ; for a penny he may send it to the 
ends of the empire. ‘They shall read the rocks in- 
stead of a book (geology,) and decipher the history 
of beings which lived and died ere man existed. 
In the heavens new stars shall be discovered; some, 
sisters of the earth; some, brothers of the sun (the 
planets, five in number, discovered since the Ameri- 
can war; and the double stars by Sir William Her- 
schel ;) and of all the colours of the rainbow. In 
those days likewise, they shall read the Pyramids 
(Young’s and Champollion’s discoveries.) They 
shall find out the mouth of the Niger and the Mag- 
netic Pole; the way to every thing shall have been 
discovered but the way to be happy. — Phenix ( Ed- 
inburgh newspaper.) 


THE EXTRAORDINARY FATALITY OF THE 
HOUSE OF STUART. 

The Royal line of the Stuarts is among the most 
unfortunate in the records of history. Their 
destiny followed them during the long period of 
nearly 400 years, 

Robert III., King of Scotland, died of a broken 
heart, occasioned by his eldest son, Robert, having 
been starved to death, and his youngest sun, James, 
being made a prisoner. 

James I., his son, was taken prisoner by the 
English, and remained in confinement eighteen 
years. On his return to Scotland, after having be- 
headed three of his nearest kindred, he was himself 
assassinated by his own relatives as a punishment. 

James If., was killed by a cannon-shot at the 
seige of Roxburg. 

ames I{I. succeeded his father, James II. He 
put to death his brother John, and would have de- 
stroyed his other brother Alexander but he escaped, 
and levied war against him. James was defeated 
in battle, and having fallen from his horse, took 
refuge in a mill, where he was discovered, and put 
to death. 

Jame IV. was slain in the fatal battle of Flod- 
den field. 

James V. died of grief for the loss of his army 
at Solway Moss. He left hisdominions to his 
only daughter, Mary Stuart (better known as the 
alliamaens Mary, Queen of Scots,) who, after suf- 
fering eighteen years’ imprisonment, was beheaded 
at Fotheringay Castle, Northamptonshire, on the 
8th of February, 1587. 

Henry Stuart, Earl of Darnley, the husband of 
Mary, , oe of Scots, died the victim of revenge. 
His house in Edinburgh was blown up in the night 
by gunpowder, and the unfortunate monarch’s body 
was found next day in a field adjoining. 

It may be added that Charles I. was also behead- 
ed; and finally his son James II. expelled, and 
wi'h him the direct line of the Stuart was driven 
from the throne of Britain. ‘The last of the direct 
line died a cardinal in Rome under the title of 
Cardinal York. 


VEGETABLE SILK AND VEGETABLE WOOL. 


Two piants have lately attracted much attention 
in the island of Martinique, on account of the tis- 
sues which may be fabricated from from the fibres 
attached to their seeds, 

The first of these is the Asclepies Minor, or ve- 
getable silk of the West Indies. We have seve- 
ral plants of the genus Asclepies, in the United 
States, properly called silkwouod, perhaps this very 
species, though here at the north, it may not pro- 
duce fibres of the same length or fineness. In 
Martinique it perfects its pods in four months, and 
the plant iteelf laste six years from the planting. 
It has been carded and spun; the thread is beauti- 
ful, as glossy and brilliint as silk, and as strong as 
cotton. This remark is made of the plant in its 
wild state; but it has been cultivated and both the 
staple of the plant and the quantity of its produc- 
tion are extremely improved by cultivation. It 
will grow, no doubt, in Louisiana. 

The other plant is the Bombax minor, a shrub 
growing to the height of seven or eight feet. It 
produces a large pod, which contains a kind of 
wool, which the manufacturers of Lyons, to whose 
inspection it has been submitted, have declared to 
be as fine as the wool of Thibet. It is easily spun, 
and the thread is as strong as woollen yarn, Four- 
teen months are necessary to bring the pods to per- 
fection. It will probably grow in Florida. 

The seeds of both these plants can be procured 
of Mr. T. A. Flement, a gentleman residing in 
this city, at No. 13 Broadway, who has them in 
his possession.— New York Evening Post. 


ABSALOM’S PILLAR. 


The last number of the Missionary Herald con- 
tains some interesting extracts from the journal of 
the Rev. Mr. Riggs, a missionary in Smyrna, du- 
ring a journey in Syria, for the benefit of his 
health, in the course of which he visited Beyroot, 
Jerusalem, and other celebrated places. On the 
third day after his arrival at Jerusalem, in com- 
pany with some friends, he rode around the city, 
and visited spots of peculiar interest in the envi- 
rons. He says that continuing his way along the 
bed of the Kedron, he came to some ancient tombe 
or monuments, situated on its left bank, the most 
interesting of which, as it was doubtless the most 
ancient, was the pillar of Absalom, the construc- 
tion of which is mentioned, 2 Samuel xviii. 18.— 
No doubt is entertained that this is the monument 
there described. Its architecture is different from 
any thing which he had before seen. The bottom 
is cut from the solid rock. This part is perhaps 
fifteen feet in height, and is surrounded by an an- 
tique cornice. The second story, as it may be 
called, is somewhat less in height, built of heavy 
blocks of hard limestone, and surmounted by ano- 
ther cornice. Above this is still another story, con- 
sisting of a single block of limestone, in the shape 
of an incurvated cone, the upper part of which is, 
quite slender. The whole is altogether unique 
and even without the aid of tradition, gives one 
impressions of a very remote antiquity. This is 
just opposite Mount Moriah, oa whose level sum- 
mit the temple anciently stood. 


THE JEWESSES. | 


Fontanes asked Chateaubriand “ if he could as- 
sign a reason why the woinen of the Jewish race 
were so much handsomer than the men?” To 
which Chateaubriand gave the following truly po- 
etical and Christian one :—*“* The Jewesses,” he 
said, “ have escaped the curse which uliyhted upon 
their fathers, husbands, and sons. Not a Jewess 
was to be seen among the crowd of priests and 
rabble who insulted the Son of God, scourged him, 
crowned him with thorns, and subjected him tu 
pe me. and the agony of the cross. The women 
of Judea believed in the Saviour, and assi®ted and 
soothed him under afflictions. A woman of Beth- 
any poured on his head precious vintment, which 
she kept in a vase of alabaster. The sinner anoint- 
ed his feet with perfumed oil, and wiped them 
with her hair. Christ, on his part, extended his 
mercy to the Jewessee. He raised from the dead 
the son of the widow of Nain, and Martha’s bro- 
ther, Lazarus, He cured Simon’s mother-in-law, 
and the woman who touched the hem of his gar- 
ment. Tv the Samaritan woman he was a spring 
of living water, and a compassionate judge to the 
woman in adultery. The daughters of Jerusalem 
wept over him; the holy women accompanied him 
to Calvary, brought balm and mon and weeping, 
sought him in the sepulchre. ‘ Woman, why weep- 
est thou!’ His first appearance, after his resur- 
rection, was to Mary Magdalene. He said to her, 
‘Mary.’ At the sound of his voice, Mary Mag- 
dalene’s eyes were opened, and she answered, 
‘Master.’ The reflection of some very beau- 
tiful ray must have rested on the brow of the 
Jewesses.” 


DISCOVERY OF THE COMPASS. 

Much interest must for ever attach to the dis- 
covery of this instrument; and yet there are few 
subjects concerning which less is known, For a 
period, the honour of the invention was ascribed to 
Gioia, a pilot or ship captain, born at Pasitano, a 
small village situated near Meiphior Amalfi, about 
the end of the 18th century. 
have beendisputed. According to some, he did not 
invent but improve it; and according to others, he 
did neither. Much and labour have been 
bestowed upon the subject of the discovery. It has 
been maintaned by one ciass, that even the Pheni- 
cians were the inventors; by another, that the 
Greeks and Romans had a knowledge of it. Such 
notions, however, have been completely refuted. 
One passage, nevertheless, of a very remarkable 
character, occurs in the work of Caruinal de Vitry, 
Bishop of Ptolemais, in Syria. He went to Pules- 
tine during the fourth crusade, about the year 1204; 
he returned aflerwards to Europe, and subsequent- 
ly went back tothe Holy Land, where he wrote his 
work entitled, Historia Orientalis,as nearly as can 
be determined, between the years 1215 and 1220. 
In chapter xci. of that work, he has this singular 
passage—* The iron needle, after contact, with the 
loadstone, constantly turns to the north star, which, 
as the axis of the firmament, remains immoveable, 
whilst the others revolve ; and hence it is essen- 
tially necessary to those navigating on the ocean.” 
These words are as explicit as they are extraordi- 
nary ; they state a fact,and announceause. The 
thing, therefore, which essentially constitutes the 
compass, must have been known long before the 
birth of Gioia. In addition to this fact, there is 
another equally fatal to his claims as the original 
discoverer, it is now settled beyond a doubt that 
the Chinese were acquainted with the compass long 
before the Europeans. Itis certain that there are 
allusions to the magnetic needle in the traditionary 
period of Chinese history about 2600 years be- 
fore Christ; and a still more credible account of 
it is found in the reign of Ching-wang, of the Chow 
dynasty, before Christ 1114. All this, however, 
may be granted, without in the least impairing the 
just claims of Gioia to the gratitude of mankind. 

he truth appears to be this; the position of Gioia 
in relation to the compass, was precisely that of 
Watt in relation to the steam-engine—the element 
existed, he augmented i's utility. The compass 
used by mariners in the Mediterranean, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was a very uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory apparatus. It consisted only 
of a magnetic needle floating in a vase or basin by 
means of two straws or a bit of cork, supporting it 
on the surface of the water. ‘The compass used by 
the Arabians in the thirteenth century was an in- 
strumentof exactly the same description. Now the 
inconvenience and insufficiency of such an appara- 
tus are obvious; the agitation of the ocean and the 
tossing of the vessel might render it useless in a 
moment. But Givia placed the nagnetized needle 
on a pivot, which permits it to turn to all sides with 
facility. Afterwards it was attached to a card, di- 
vided into thirty-two parts, called Rose des Vents; 
and then the box containing it was suspended in 
such a manner, that, however the vessel might be 
tossed, it would always remain horizonta]. The 
result of an investigation participated by men of 
various nations, and possessing the highest degree 
of competency, may thus be stated. The discovery 
of the directive virture of the magnet was made an- 
terior tothe time of Gioia. Before that period, navi- 
gators, both in the Mediterranean and Indian seas, 
employed the magnetic needle; but Givia, by his 
invaluable improvement in the principle of suspen- 
sion, is fully entitled to the honour of being con- 
sidered the real inventor, in Europe, of the compass 
as it now exis's.—Cambell’s Maritime Discovery 
and Christian Missions. 


THE MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY, CAPTAIN 
BLIGH. 


It may be remembered that when the mutineers 
seized upon the ship, they took her to Pitcairn’s 
Island, which was then scarcely known, and unin- 
habited. The following is a copy of a letter just 
received by Mr. Gibson, surgeon of the Fly, from 
one of the sons of Quintal, the mutineer, and may 
be considered to possess some little public inte- 


rest :— 
* Pitcairn’s Island, Nov. 10, 1839. 

“ My dear sir—\ take the opportunity of send- 
ing you these few lines, to infurm you that we are 
all doing as well as when you last saw us, viz., as 
far as regards bodily health. We have had two 
deaths and five births since your visit. This 
makes us 102 souls on the island. [ was much 
disappointed in not receiving a letter from you by 
the Sparrowhawk, and hope that you will not fail 
to write to me by every favourable opportunity. I 
have been keeping a journal of all the transac- 
tions of the magistrates and council!ors, of who 
Iam one, with the intention of sending it to you, 
but it was purloined by those who vwught to have 
known better; but perhaps it was taken from sheer 
curiosity. As tothe morals of the natives, a stran- 
ger could discover nothing amiss; but to a person 
resident on the island, I am sorry to say there is 4 
very visible declension, owing to the presence of 
foreigners. It isa lamentable fact, that the chil- 
dren of the Europeans are more predisposed to 
vice than those of the natives. It is much to be 
wished, that a truly Christian minister of the Goe- 
pel, bearing the authority of the Queen, should be 
sent to us to direct us in all our affairs, both spir- 
itual and temporal; one who would say with the 
Apostle,‘I glory in the cross of Christ Jesus my 
Lord.” For, through the former inattention of our 
teacher, he is not properly respected, nor is the 
magistrate duly estimated. They do not under- 
stand the responsibility of the office. A few com- 
plaints have been made to the magistrate, which 
have chiefly arisen from the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, they having never been under restraint. The 
Captain of Her Majesty's sloop Sparrowhawk has, 
however, setall things in order amonget us, as far 
as possible, and, I believe, es fairly as can be ex- 
pected. Excuse my poor epistle. 

“ Hoping that Her Majesty may enjoy a long 
and peaceful reign, is the ardent prayer of your 
friend and humble servant, 

“ QuINTAL. 

“To S. Gibson, Esq., Surgeon R. N.” 


MES R. WEBB’S Temperance Giocery and Tea Ware- 
J ae 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali. 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, jor cash onig, amongst 
which are the following, viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loafand Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces aud Ketchaps, 
Lemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; Euglish, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands ; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
r, Lamp Oils, Candies, Fancy and Common Soaps, B 
ams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, Ke, Ke. 
Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons to 
economise im the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call, 


april 25 


is Claims, however, | 7, 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the ‘s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
Raling Elder in the thureh at Prineeton, New 
revy. Second edition, revised by the auther, with additional 


le 
notes and i! 

WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Phi 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We are pleased to learn that a new edition of ‘‘Lettere on the 
Sacrament of the Lerd’s »” by Samuel Bayard, Eaq., 
ruling elder om the Presbyterian Church at Primeeton, New Jer- 
acy, is called for. It was first published about siateen or seven- 
wen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The werk being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use. We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 


may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can 
recommend this manual! as, in our opinion, ada to de 
geod, SAMUEL MILLER. 


JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER, 
B. H. RICE 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE—A Sehoo! for 
Young Gen near Marictta, ounty, Fean- 
sylvania.—This Seminary will be opened under the direction of 
subscriber, on the firstof October next, The Prineipal has 
obtained a mansion for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 
celled in the United States for the beauty of ite situation. The 
edifice is a splendid structure, three storice high, and was built 
at the costof 17,000; it is now expressly fitted up for a Board - 
ing School, and combines almost every uisite the accom- 
midation of both pupils and teachers. buildings stand on 
an elevated ys ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance trom the Pennsylvania Canal and Susque- 
hanna nver, The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country will find you in either 
eny. It is int thac no exertion shall be s te render 
the youth happy, who may be coufided to care of the Prin- 
cipal. Conneeted with the Seminary are — play-grounds, 
and a gymnasium has been fitted up expressly for the amuse- 
ment and exereise of the pupils. The durmitories are airy and 
convenient, and will be warmed in winter, if desired. 


The Principal has engaged the services of four tlemen, as 
resident teachers in the different departments, In the domes- 
tic and general arrangements, special care will be taken of the 


health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end. 
While the intellect will be cultivated, due attention will oe paid 
tu the fy ree education of the pupils; and the object, par- 
ticularly aimed at in this seminary, will be the formation of a 
‘he course of instruction comprises Orthogra eading- 
Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the Gram, 
mar, Com tion, History, (general and natural, *Book-heep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Practical and 
Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocuti Drawing and 
Painting, Vocal a instrumental Music, with the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French Languages. The Institute is pro- 
vided with an extensive philosuphical apparatus, and a good 


ibrary. 
TERMS.—The present pty embarrassment through- 
out the country, has induecd the Principal and Proprietor of 
the Insti:ute to make his charges so extremely low, that they 
will enable even those in moderate circumstances to send their 
suns or wards, 

The schvol yore will be divided into two sessions, of five 
months cach, the first one commencing on the first of Octo- 
ber, the second on the first of April, 

‘Tuition, beard, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of globes, maps, apparatus; lectures on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, &e., persession, payable in advance, - 75 00 
The extra charge, per session, will be for Music, - 
Modern languages and Drawing, cach - - 
‘Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 

stitute, per session, payable - 12 00 
_Aregular examination will be held at the close of every acs- 
sion ; a record of the standing of each pupil in studies and de- 
portment will be kept, and a copy forwarded to parents or 
guardians, 

The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 
sins, and to have them and their clothes distinctly marked. 

Application may be made to the Principal, by lever or oth- 
erwise, at the Seminary, and references chee given, 

july 25—3m EDWARD A. SIEKER, Principal. 


RYAN T’S MALE JUVENILE CLASSES will resume their 
exercises the first Monday in Septemb: r. 
For further particulars mquire at the school-rooms, No, 1 
North Eleventh street, Philadeiphia. 
References.—Kt, Rev. H. U. Snderdonk, D. D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, D. D., H. W. Ducachet, D. D., Rev. H. J. Morton, Rev. 
Wm. Suddards, Samuel B. Wylie, D. D., Prof. C, D. Cleve- 
_ Mr. Benj. Sulle, Zebulon Locke, Edward Roberts, James 
atson. 
Also the Elocution Classes will re-commence their exercises, 
aug 29—tf 


STATIONER Y..---English, French, and Amerie 
can Stationery, of superior qu: lity. 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 
to their purpuses---the qualities of which may 
relied on. 


BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 


Sooks of the fullowing pious are kept ready made for im- 
mediate supplies: 
Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journals with blotting paper, 
Royal Day Books, Record Books, 
Mediuin Ledgers, Deed Books, 
Medium Journal Docket Books, 
Medium Day Letter Books,} 
my rs, Letter Books made of copy- 
Demy Journal: ing paper, 
Demy Day Books, A su,a variety of smalifancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, &e., 
Invuice Books, Serew and Lever Copying 
Receipt Books, Presses. Copying Inks, Ke. 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Atthe Foreign and American Stationery Store, 77 Chesnut 
stregt, and at their Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st. 
Philadelphia, janil 


f ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
Just published, The Constitutional History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, By Charles 
odge -D., Professor in the Thevlogical Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Part 11, From 174) to 1788, 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Great Revival of Religion, 1740—1745, 
Introductory remarks. State of religion befure the revival, in 
the Presbyterian church, in New England, in Scotland, and 
England, History of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 
New Jersey, at Freehold, Lawrenceville and Hopewell, at 
Newark and Elizabethtown; in Pennsyivania, at Philadelphia, 
at New London, at Neshaminy, Nottingham, &e. ; In Virginia, 
History of the revival in New England. Proofs of the genu- 
ineness of the revival, from SS of contemporary 
writers, from the doctrines preached, trum the experience of its 
apid dechne of religion after the 
revival, proved by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
of false ductrines, Evils attending the revival, spurious reli- 
gious feeling, bodily agitations, enthusiasm, origin of a fanati- 
cal spirit in Connecticut, account of the Rev. James Daven- 
port, censoriousness, disorderly itinerating, lay preaching. 

CHAPTER V.—The Schism, 1741.—The act of the synod re- 
lating to itinerating preaching. Act respecting the examina- 
tion of candidates, These acts disubeyed by the New Bruns- 
wick presbytery. That presbytery censured by the synod. The 
apology of the presbytery. They continue to disobey the synod. 
‘The propriety of their conduct considered. ‘The effects of this 
controversy in the congregations umi presbyteries. Efforts 
made in 1740,to compromise the difficulty. Papers of com- 
plaints presented by Messrs, G. Tennent and S. Blair. Mr. 
‘Pennent’s sermon on the dangers of an unconverted maxistry. 
Complaints against Mr. ‘Tennent. Complaint aguinst Mr. Alex- 
under Creaghead, against Mr. David Alexander, Mecting of 
tbe synod. The case of Mr. Creaghead before the =. The 
Protest presented by Robert Cross and others. The schism. 
Proceedings of the New Brunswick brethren after the schism. 
Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Dick: nsun 
and others. Efforts for a reconcihation. Renewal of those 
efforts. Formation of the synod of New York. Poimts of dif- 
ference between the two parties as to the revival, as to ductrine, 
as tu Church government. Causes of the schism, 


CHAPTER VI1.—History of the Church during the Schism, 

1741—1758.—Synod of Philadeiphia. Aceceasions to the synod, 
Miasionary labours of the synod. Its effurts in behalf of educa- 
tion. Formation of the Newark Academy. Standard of doc- 
trine. Form of government. Presbyterial powers exereised by 
the synod. General supervision. ision of cases of con- 
science. Pastoral Addresses, 
Synod of New York—Its articles of agreement. List of mem- 
bers. Missionary labours. Effortsfor the promotion of learning. 
oT of New Jersey, Standard of doctsme adopted by the sy- 
nod. Its form of government, acts of review and control. For- 
mation of new presbyterics. Judicial decisions, The synod 
acted by a commission, and as a presbytery. Negotiations for a 
union of the two synods, The planof union adopted in 1758. 


CHAPTER VI1.—Synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
1758—1788 —I. Missionary operat:ons.—II, ‘Yhe promotion o 
earning, Newark Academy, professorship of divinity, Colle 
of New Jersey, education of young men for the ministry, and of 
the young generally, III. Standard of doctrine, 1V. Form of 
government, mary powers, the furmation of presbyterics, 
neral — rule respecting the examination of ¢andi- 
ates on their religious experience, rule relating to foreign 
ministers, rule respecting ordinations sine titulo, Decisions re- 
specting psaimody, respecting marrmge, baptism, 
respecting slavery, General supervision, Appellate jurisdicti 
appeal from the first church in Philadelphia, from the 
church in Philadelphia, from New Castle, from the third church 
respeeting a call fur Mr. Dufficid. V. Exercise of extraordinary 
powers, in acting by a commission, in the exercise of presbyteri- 
al powers, in clothing committees with synodical authority.— VI, 
The synod’s intercoaree with other churches, general correspon- 
dence, intercourse wiih the Seceders, with the Reformed Dutch 
and Associate Reformed, with the Cunneeticut churches, united 
opposinon to the intruduction of bishops into America.—VII. 
Conduct of the synod in relation to the revulutionary war, ad- 
dresa on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the clergy in 
Philadelphia, pastoral letter.—ViII. Formation of the new cou- 
stitution. —1X. General state of the church from 1758 to 1788. 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


subjects, from its results, 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—J. Whetham & Son, Booksellers and 
Publisher+, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have just re- 
ceived fresh supplies following which 
they offer on hberal terms,—Scott'’s Commentary. Robinson’s 
Hebrew and English Lexicon. Robinson's Greek do, of the 
New [estament. Wayland’s Moral Science, largeed, Do. Po- 
litical Economy. Do. Choule’s Complete History of Missions, 
2 vols, 4to, Barnes on Isaiah. Do. on Corinthians and Gala- 
tians. Abbott's Hoary Head and MeDonner. Chillingworth's 
Works. Augustianiom and Pelagianism, 8vo. Edward's and 
Park’s Selections from German Literature. Jaha’s Biblical 
Aha Ernesti on Interpretation. Owen on the He- 
brews, Oldhausen on the New Testament. Stuart’s Greek 
Grainmar of the New Testament. New edition of the Pocket 
Greek Testament, with the xicon, bound together. James's 
Christian Charity. Memoirs of Mra, Huatin . Stuart on 
the Romans and Hebrews. Bridges on the 119th Psalm, New 
and improved edition of Horne's Introduction, 2 vols. Cam 
bell on the Gotpels. Works of President Applewn. New 
tien of Pal-y’s Theology Illustrated, Maicom’s Travels in 
Southeastern Asia. Southgate’s Travelain Persia, Mesopota- 
mia, &e. 2 vols. New editionof Preacott’s Ferdinand and Isa- 
belia, Baneroft’s United States. Dumesneil’s Latin Syno- 
nymes, Ramshorn’s do. Cudworth’s Intellectual System. 
Elisha, by Krummaeher, author of Ehjah the Tishbite. Bar- 
row’s Sermons. Macauly's Essays, Ke. 

J. W. & Son, have a poe and will shortly _ Oxford 
Divinity Compared and Contrasteed, &e., by Right Ker, 
Buwhop Mellvaine, of Ohio, 1 vol. 8vo. * oct3 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Christ to Return; a Praeti- 
R cal Exposition of the Propheey recorded in the 24th and 
25th chapters of the Gospel aceording to St Matthew, With a 
Preface, by the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, D.D , Bishop of 
the Diocese of North Carolina. By G. Emlen Hare, Reetor of 
Trinity Chureh, Princeton, New Jersey. Letters and S 
on various Heary Lord F.R.S. Spen- 

‘3s A to eart. Forsa 
HENRY PERKINS, 


oct 3 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


OTICE.—Juseph Whetham having this day taken his Son, 
Publishing, Book sellin siness, will in future b 
the Old Stand, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, un- 
der the firm of Juseph Whetham & Son. 

JOSEPH WHETHAM, 


| 


JOHN W, 
oc 


Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1840. 
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